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ON IMPROVING ALGEBRA TESTS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


The world in general and the educational world in particular is 
always trying to escape from tyranny, and it always does it in just 
one way, by the substitution of a new tyranny for an old one. In 
algebra we have had the dictation of constituted authorities of all 
sorts ranging from the state to committees of teachers and to 
individual superintendents and principals. The individual teacher 
has also contributed to this tyranny, and now it is rather seriously 
proposed to surrender the authority to the pupil—and probably 
we might do worse. New York State has dictated regents examina- 
tions, generally good for a poor teacher and generally bad for a 
good one. The College Entrance Examination Board has also, 
and naturally, dictated what should be taught in algebra, and has 
recently made a long step in advance by a series of improvements. 
Each of these cases of dictation has contributed powerfully to 
making algebra stagnant, and each has been potent in keeping it 
on a dead level of traditional mechanism. 

Of late there has come into education a new form of examinations. 
In order to escape the odium of the older system we drop the ancient 
name and speak of “tests,” a word which has the advantage of being 
shorter by seven letters. These tests, however, do much more than 
merely measure by an elastic unit, as was formerly done, the achieve- 
ments of the pupils; they foretell with a high degree of accuracy the 
probable future achievements of the individual, and they measure 
with a higher degree of certainty than the world has thus far done 
the achievements of the pupil, discovering in a helpful way the 
difficulties which he encounters. Each type of test is tyrannical, 
but each seeks to become a benevolent tyrant. The prognostic 
test at its best achieves quickly and with improved results that 
which the schools have heretofore discovered after a loss of valuable 
time; at its worst it leads into a determinism that is more dangerous 
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than the extreme form of Calvinism which left each individual 
absolutely without hope. On the whole the tests have achieved a 
great and well-deserved success, and this success will be much more 
apparent when a new generation comes forward to correct the errors 
of the present one. It is to this new generation that a few words 
should be said by those of us who feel the unnecessary force of 
tyranny of the present tests. 

For some years there has been a serious attempt made by teachers 
of algebra to weigh the various topics taught, to select such as 
should unquestionably be part of the equipment of the average, 
well-educated citizen, and to place by themselves such other topics 
as are of technical importance to those only who propose to go 
forward in mathematics and which should therefore be taught 
chiefly to this special group. The result of this effort, both here and 
abroad, has been to remodel algebra, to materially reduce the 
number of topics studied, to eliminate much that is purely mechani- 
cal, to simplify the material offered, and to make more of those 
types of applications which the individual is likely to meet in his 
later experience. Curricula are being constructed on this basis, 
textbooks are recognizing the new spirit as rapidly as the schools 
will permit, the college entrance examinations are making progress 
that is encouraging, and even those examinations which are set by 
state authority are showing signs of advance. 

But when it comes to the algebra tests prepared under the influ- 
ence of workers in the general fields of education, one finds that 
they have been reactionary to a discouraging degree. This has been 
a subject of sincere regret on the part of some of the most progressive 
of the younger teachers who are the most energetic leaders at the 
present time, and the welfare of the movement for reform depends 
upon the success which those who prepare these tests may meet in 
their efforts at removing the cause for criticism. 

The complaint is not so much that the tests are solely mechanical, 
involving only a minimum of intellectual processes—a fault that is 
probably inevitable in the present stage of development, but which 
is being successfully removed in some of the arithmetic tests; it is 
also that the material required for testing the mechanical processes 
is often such as should play only a minor réle, if any, in the educa- 
tion of the average citizen. The tests represent generally a dead 
level of dull grind, offering to the teacher only this ideal of an 
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algebra course. He may escape from the curriculum, making his 
own course; he may and should select from the textbook that which 
he needs for carrying out his plan; but he cannot escape from 
teaching those things that are required by outside examinations 
whether they be set by boards of regents, by colleges, or by educa- 
tional testers. 

I have before me a number of the best known and most carefully 
prepared tests in algebra now in current use, such as those described 
by Professor Clifford B. Upton in his article entitled “Standardized 
Tests in Mathematics for Secondary Schools” which appears in 
the complete report! of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. Each of these tests has been worked out with the 
hope of improving our algebra teaching; each shows great skill in 
standardizing measurements; but each tends to perpetuate much 
which is of relatively little value and which otherwise would tend to 
receive less and less attention, being replaced by the really import- 
ant features of the subject. From these papers I wish to make a 
few quotations for the purpose of urging that new standards be set 
in the preparation of future tests. In these extracts I seek in vain 
for anything that will help a teacher to see what should be em- 
phasized in algebra; in other words, to see that the one part of 
algebra which the citizen will use, if he uses any part, is the formula; 
that the next thing he will use is the algebraic graph (not merely 
the simple statistical curve of arithmetic); that the next thing he 
needs to know is the significance of the negative number, the opera- 
tions of multiplication and division of these numbers being of 
relatively little importance to him; and that the final thing he may 
need is a linear equation of simple character with one unknown. 
All these topics are included in most of the standard tests, but no 
one of them stands on a different plane from that occupied by the 
material which all progressive teachers look upon as substantially 
obsolete. Important as most of the material in these tests may be 
for the mathematician, no emphasis is placed upon the needs of the 
average, well-educated citizen. 


1This complete report entitled The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education has just been published under the auspices of the Mathematical Association 
of America. It treats of the reorganization of mathematical instruction in both junior 
and senior high schools. Copies of this report may be had from the Secretary of the 
Mathematical Association of America, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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First, I wish to call attention to the best types of material to be 
found in these papers, as follows: 


L -, solve for M. 


This is the type of problem which a student will meet in elementary physics, in 
simple technical handbooks of various kinds, and in the popular science maga- 
zines. 


S = 4 gf; solve for t. 


This is a standard form of real value. Its presence in a test is a sign of progress. 
It is better than any of the inverse problems of percentage, most of which are of 
relatively little importance. 


Interpret a graph connecting the Fahrenheit scale with the 
Centigrade scale. 


While not of much practical importance in itself, this is one of the best types 
of graph work. 


Next, I wish to call attention to traditional material which tends 
to perpetuate a line of work that is of diminishing importance. 
Most of it will be taught and textbooks are compelled to include it, 
but it is not desirable to place it on a level with the more worthy 
material that is essential, and it is particularly unfortunate to put 
it in tests where it thereby becomes required in all schools sub- 
mitting to this type of examination. 


Express in simplest form V8 and V 2. 


This is an interesting inheritance from the 16th century, before decimal frac- 
tions and tables had come into general use. The first is already in as simple a 
radical form as it can be, for practical purposes being simpler than 24/2. The 
second is in the simplest form for computation when written +/0.666. 





Twice the width of the Pennsylvania station in New York 
exceeds its length by 80 feet. 4 times the length exceeds the perim- 
eter by 700 feet. Find dimensions. 

Aside from the question of the influence of the statement upon the language 
work of the pupils, is it worth while to attempt to suggest reality to a very unreal 


type of problem by bringing in the Pennsylvania station? In any case, is this the 
type which the future algebras will retain or should emphasize? 


If a boy 434 feet tall casts a shadow 4% feet long at the same time 
that a school building casts a shadow 57% feet long, how high is the 
school building? 


This excellent type of problem, which has stood the test of many centuries, is 
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spoiled by stating the boy’s height as 434 feet. It tells teachers and pupils that we 
use 34 of a foot in measuring boys’ heights, which is not the case. We are having 
enough of trouble already in getting teachers to use fractions as they are used in 
practical life, and these papers should not increase the difficulty. 


If a cistern can be filled by one pipe in x minutes and emptied 
by another in (x + 5) minutes, what part of the cisternful runs in 
one minute if both pipes are open? 


Aside from the question relating to “runs in one minute” (probably a misprint), 
from the other manifest slip in English, and from the natural doubt as to the value 
of this ancient though interesting puzzle, the question arises as to whether the 
tests assist in the improvement of algebra by perpetuating such problems for ex- 
amination purposes. 


Simplify — 5 (— 4t — 9). 

It is hardly possible that such a type of problem will have the attention a gen- 
eration hence that it has to-day. It represents an important step in the science of 
algebra, but for part of the equipment of the average individual it represents a 
wholly unreal operation. Indeed, aside from the professional mathematician, it is 
doubtful if anyone would use it. Asa problem in elementary mechanics or statis- 
tics it is about as useless as any of the extreme cases in multiplication to be found 
in our textbooks. 


Simplify 20 + V45 + V3. 
This is an inherited type of example which teachers have been trying to get rid 


of for a generation past. It is difficult to imagine any real situation that would 
ever require it. 


3 — 2x dt 
(x—1)*  (x—1)? (x—1) 


Aside from the fact that there should be no parentheses in the last denominator, 
and that these tests are usually carelessly prepared with respect to such details, 
this represents a type that is recognized by all progressive teachers as of compara- 
tively little value. This particular equation is manifestly artificial, and to rate 
it as important is a misfortune. 





Vet—-1—-x=-—-1. 


This represents an ancient type of radical equation, interesting as a puzzle but 
relatively unimportant in the training of the American man or woman. Pro- 
gressive teachers of algebra are paying less attention to this kind of work, and the 
tests should help to relegate it to a place of minor importance. 


The total number of circus tickets sold was 836. The number of 
tickets sold to adults was 136 less than twice the number of chil- 
dren's tickets. How many were sold of each? 
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Is the cause of algebra helped by this style of problem in a test? As an inter- 
esting class puzzle it may be commended, but asa type that is to be standardized by 
these papers, thus being required in schools at large, it is at least not ideal. 


IifN=v—ae-p+— 
Cc 


ets 





» what happens to N if each of 


the other letters becomes larger, in turn, the rest remaining fixed? 


For the sake of brevity this statement has been much condensed. The one wha 
made up such a question should be marked high on the ingenuity scale; the teacher 
who gave that style of problem should be marked low on the scale of appreciation 
of the important things in algebra. It sets a high standard for the unreal, and it 
tests mechanical efficiency on a very artificial problem, which is not necessary. 


How would you find the value one year hence of a war savings 
stamp for which you now pay $4.16? 

The only correct answer possible would be, “Wait one year and see what price 
I can get for it.” In the examination from which this problem was taken it was 
probably intended to elicit such a reply, but what the effect on the general type of 
schools might be it is difficult to say. 


From 3a + 2b — 3c — d take 2a — 2b + ¢ — 2d. 


It is doubtful if much of this type of work will remain a few years hence. It is 
of no great value in mathematics and it is so time-consuming that teachers, if 
allowed to do so, will soon come to use this time to a more worthy purpose. 


Simplify a — {-b+ (c — d) —e} + f. 
There is little of this kind of work left in the modern teaching of algebra, and it 
is desirable that the tests should not attempt to perpetuate it. 


Factor (a — b)? — 2c (a — 6) + 2. 
While satisfactory as an occasional class exercise, this type is undesirable in 


tests. There are plenty of valuable types of factoring which are not in the doubtful 
class. 


Factor 5x? + 16x + 3 and 9x? + 36x + 32. 

Just why the testers should attempt to keep this case in the schools it is hard 
to say. The usual excuse that it is valuable in solving the quadratic is worthless. 
It will always have a place as a piece of interesting manipulation, introduced by 
teachers as an optional piece of work intended for recreation; but it is no longer 
required in our most modern courses and should have no place in our tests. 


(V2) (V18) 
(V5 + V3) (V5 — V3) 
Aside from the effect upon the teacher of seeing the unnecessary parentheses in 
the numerator, it is unfortunate to lend the influence of tests in perpetuating these 





Reduce to its simplest form 
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ancient forms. In a technical examination of mathematicians they have their 
place, but they have none in the early examinations of tne youth who is seeking 
to find the value of algebra. 


Extract square root: x? + axt+ 3x + 4x! +3+ ax! + x". 

This was set, I judge, in a test for prospective mathematicians, and on this 
ground alone can it be excused—in spite of the English. There is much more in 
algebra that is worth while than this. A mathematician can solve it mentally; a 
beginner in algebra should never be called upon to solve it at all except as a kind 
of mental recreation that he enjoys. 





Solve: — 4% 7-7) = (- 5*¥ + 8) 
3 6 

This is probably set intentionally as a puzzle, the last parentheses having no 
other significance. The effect upon teachers and pupils, however, is unfortunate. 
It sets an incorrect standard before them and I venture to say it has had no 
worthy results. The only excuse for giving it is that it is a trick puzzle or that it is 
) merely a test in manipulation and that this kind of test is allowable even though 
equations of this type are not very common in ordinary work in science. 





Under what conditions will a + 6 + c = abc? 


If the problem had been, “State some condition under which . . .,” it would 
have been unobjectionable. As it stands, no student who took the examination 
could possibly have stated “the conditions.” It is, therefore, difficult to see how 
‘ such a test can do anything to assist in putting before schools the real meaning of 
algebra, or how it tests the ability of anyone—even of the tester. What are the 
conditions anyway? 


ee. V2, 2 
Divide —= by —- 
V3 3 


Why should anyone ever wish to perform this division? It is not algebraic, and 
it has no particular significance either in algebra or in connection with formulas 
that are likely to arise. It is possible to test our schools on something that we have 
some other reason to perpetuate than the mere reason for meeting this kind of test. 


The above cases are not exceptional; they are rather the rule in 
most of our tests, and they go to show how this work, which might 
be very helpful, is a subject for just criticism by so many progressive 
teachers—the very ones who are naturally friendly to every attempt 
to improve the teaching of algebra and to a sensible use of the 
information which a good series of tests might easily give. 

Perhaps one source of trouble may be found in the fact that the 
tests have been prepared by those whose ideal of algebra is the 
subject as they studied it, and who have not been in any position 
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to know the ideals which seem to be shaping future teaching. Most 
of the tests have been prepared purely on psychological grounds, 
and from the psychological point of view they are doubtless a 
success. Some have been prepared by mathematicians with their 
ideals of general efficiency in their field, and they too, in a narrow 
sense, are a success. Not one of them seems to have been prepared 
on humanistic grounds—and after all it is the human being that 
we are training, a fact which does not seem to have influenced any 
of the tests that lie before me. 














SOCIOLOGY, A BASIC SCIENCE TO EDUCATION* 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The direction and support of education constitute the largest and 
most costly public function now exercised by civilized states, bar- 
ring only the function of public defence. Education is now in the 
early stages of developing large bodies of serviceable scientific 
knowledge. The various transformations and reconstructions of 
basic theories and traditional practices now taking place suggest 
many analogies with the progress of medicine fifty to one hundred 
years ago. 

Education, as a field of applied science, may be expected to de- 
velop in part its own scientific methods, and to evolve its own pecu- 
liar scientific knowledge. But only in part; for the rest it must 
utilize the methods of research, and the findings of detailed fact and 
of interpretation drawn from certain other sciences. Here, at the 
outset of our discussion, we encounter certain difficulties of termi- 
nology and definition due, first, to the fact that sociology is one of 
the youngest and withal one of the most complex of the so-called 
pure sciences; and, second, to the confusion arising when education 
is called an applied science. These difficulties can best be obviated 
here by analyzing in digested form some of the parallel situations in 


other fields and by defining illustratively the more significant terms 
used. 


PARALLELS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND OTHER FIELDS 
OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


1. Education is one of the large fields of human practice or work, analogous to 
defence, agriculture, medicine, navigation, mining, steel working, textile manu- 
facture, social control, and the like. In each of these fields, pre-scientific achieve- 
ments, as arts, rest largely on knowledge derived crudely from experience. In 
each the modern world strives towards discovery of scientific foundations, at 
times by very direct research within the field itself, at times by deliberate applica- 
tions of knowledge and method from underlying pure sciences. 

2. In such fields as navigation, building, large scale transportation, defence, 
and mining, dependent for scientific knowledge chiefly upon mathematics together 


* An address delivered at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, held in 
Chicago, on December 28, 1922. 
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with mechanics and the other physical sciences, it was practicable, even several 
centuries ago, to achieve important beginnings of applied science. But only 
recently, as civilization dates, have physiology and chemistry developed to the 
point where the historic arts of healing could be largely replaced by scientific 
control of means and methods. Metal-working, dyeing, and many forms of 
manufacture are now true fields of applied science resting on chemistry. Advances 
within the last century in biology, and especially in its sub-science, bacteriology, 
have greatly increased the scientific foundations of medicine, and have made 
scientific agriculture possible. Further developments towards making psychology 
a true science will further extend the scientific resources of medicine, and probably 
also of government and some other phases of social control. 

3. Education is a field of practice in which such extensive developments as 
have taken place necessarily preceded the establishment of empirically derived 
scientific foundations or the evolution of the most basic of underlying sciences. 
The several physical sciences have contributed almost nothing to education 
directly, and only slightly to such adjunct processes as housing and equipment for 
education. Physiology and other phases of biology are gradually supplying some 
useful knowledge as to certain conditions suited to education of other than physical 
kinds. The several kinds of physical education should scon draw abundantly upon 
medicine, and also upon medicine’s basic biological sciences, for determination of 
their peculiar aims and methods. 

4. The arts of teaching, of the social control of children, and of the selection of 
the objectives and subject-matter of education, elaborately developed among 
various peoples and at several epochs, can be helpfully compared with pre- 
nineteenth century medicine as to variety, complexity, and the long dominance of 
cult ideas or traditional dogmas. Some principles and practices have become so 
well worked out, some knowledge has been so long tested in application, that it is 
defensible to claim the existence of a partial science of education, in the sense, of 
course, that the Middle Ages had partially worked out sciences of steel-working, 
healing, tillage, and stock-breeding. The principles and other resulting products of 
experience here are conveniently assembled as the philosophy of education. 

5. Psychology is, obviously, one of the basic sciences to education. Only 
through contributions from pure psychology, or through its own psychological 
research, can education scientifically determine the educabilities of different 
kinds of learners, under various conditions of age, health, motivation, and the 
like. Only thus, also, can methods and means of maximum or optimum effective- 
ness be scientifically determined, once tangible, possibly measureable, objectives 
have been established. 

Psychology is now in process of transition from the levels of qualitative study 
(description, analysis, etc.) to the levels of quantitative study. Prior to the 
present century, psychology, though incessantly explored for help by educators, 
seems to have yielded little of practical value. But the newly evolving science of 
psychology now promises much of aid to the methods of education, perhaps as 
much as did the nineteenth century evolutions of bacteriology contribute to medi- 
cine. 

6. The second basic science for education is sociology, the science of human 
group life, including the forms or structures of these groups, their intra-relation- 
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ships, their inter-relationships, their values to their component members, and to 
other humans, and other facts of significance to men. 

Nearly all conscious education, and conspicuously guild and public education, 
aims and always has aimed at social results, that is, it is designed to affect the 
social relationships and the social usefulness of those educated. Even though we 
educate individuals to execute certain processes, to possess certain knowledge and 
ideals, to express certain habits, attitudes, and appreciations, nevertheless these 
products as objectives are usually chosen because of their assumed service to social 
groups, for example, to the family, the local community, the nation, the church, 
the guild, perhaps to humanity or the “great society,” including a postulated deity 
and his ministers. 

So long as relative simplicity characterized the social inheritance (especially as 
transmissable by any guild or class) the desirable and practicable objectives of 
education seemed readily deducible from experience, discussion, trial-and-success 
processes. Thus derived, like other art-processes and products, they tended to 
become fixed as traditions and customs. The usual processes of historic education 
originated little except method; they simply took up and transmitted, often un- 
critically, the vocational achievements, the cultural acquisitions, the social con- 
trols, the sumptuary standards, the social attractions and repulsions, the aesthe- 
tic appreciations, and the religious aspirations as supplied by the more influential 
exponents of these factors of human activity in a given time and place. The actual 
sociological sources or foundations of educational policy and practice were, in 
fact, empirically derived and traditionally consolidated, with as good effect, at 
least, as were historic processes of tillage, medicine, warfare, and government. 
Only occasionally were the social relationships and responsibilities of ordinary 
men and women other than simple and understandable, these exceptional occasions 
being periods of folk migration, of military conquest, of enforced acculturation, of 
religious propaganda, and of basic economic dislocations. 

7. For modern civilized societies the social inheritance of knowledge and other 
transmissible products expands in high geometric ratio, group relationships for 
every individual sub-divide and multiply, and most group structures become 
indefinitely larger and more complex. Production, trade, defence, the administra- 
tion of justice, the diffusion of culture, the collective conservation of health—all 
these social functions become involved, delicately adjusted, and vital to general 
welfare in ways and to degrees not found in primitive life. Codperative discharge 
of essential functions passes largely from small, intimate, associate, personality- 
warmed groups to large, federate, impersonal groups. 

Not only, therefore, has the social inheritance of knowledge, arts, and insti- 
tutions become so extensive and complex that even the most gifted or mature men 
can now comprehend and assimilate only an infinitesimal fraction of it; but also, 
the selection, organization, and presentation of such portions of the social inherit- 
ance as are of importance to various classes of the members of society have become 
a matter of extreme complexity and difficulty. From the lowest to the highest our 
schools are now endlessly confronted by problems of choosing from a wealth of 
possible offerings the most significant and teachable. Confronted by embarrass- 
ments of riches, their administrators persistently recur to such sweeping and often 
futile basic inquiries as “What is education?” “What are the true values in educa- 
tion?” “What are educational essentials for the schools?” 
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WHAT DOES SOCIOLOGY OFFER TO EDUCATION? 


Speculative studies of societies have often proved rich sources of 
educational philosophy. Plato and Aristotle, Hobbes, Rousseau, 
and Hegel are among the names often recurring in histories of educa- 
tional thought. Comte and Ward integrated education extensively 
into their schemes of social reconstruction, but they failed to attain, 
for their educational theories, as much publicity as did Spencer, 
whose skilfully presented criticisms of educational practices then 
current elicited attention far beyond the areas influenced by his 
sociology. 

From the enormous mass of contemporary sociological literature 
it is difficult to disentangle the actual from the potential contribu- 
tions to educational science. Every broadly observant and thought- 
ful sociologist almost necessarily develops a fairly intense, if not 
always fully coherent, philosophy of education. Frequently this 
finds expression as criticism of aims, methods, and administration 
now controlling in current practices. 

Education has undergone certain extensive transformations to- 
wards more socialized aims and methods during the last fifty years. 
This process has been intensive as well as extensive. The possible 
contributions of education to the larger means and ends of social 
well-being—social control, democracy, economic and health eff- 
ciency, international order and harmony, and the like—have been 
substantially analyzed, and given some degree of concrete formula- 
tion. But, also, the individual school, class room, and learner are 
now conceived in their more coéperative or social aspects, and that 
not only as one of the objectives of educational effort, but as a 
means as well. Under this influence the very discipline of class room 
and school has been humanized, democratized, and socialized. 

But there is little evidence that scientific sociology has contrib- 
uted materially to this movement for the socialization of education. 
Rather is it probable that this movement has had its roots in the 
same soil which has produced recent extensions of social science 
studies in our higher institutions. 

That branch of sociology which is commonly called social psychol- 
ogy, has probably contributed, through Tarde, Le Bon, McDougall, 
and others, some valuable interpretations of the social instincts 
and of the psychology of groups; and these have come to have pro- 
found significance in educational theory and practice. But neither 
educators, psychologists, nor sociologists have been the sole pio- 
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neers here. Froebel, Baldwin, and Dewey should properly be num- 
bered among the sources of the germinal ideas that have influenced 
advanced thinking about the natures of children, and are now 
beginning seriously to affect the practices of the schools. 

The most active workers consciously applying the findings and 
methods of sociology during the last half century have undoubtedly 
been those concerned with the several aspects of social pathology— 
crime, dependency, poverty, domestic maladjustment, and war. 
Through these workers, sociology began many years ago indirectly 
to affect certain phases of educational theory and practice, notably 
in the direction of demands for special schools for defectives and 
delinquents, for special vocational education for the handicapped, 
and for the educational correction of anti-social tendencies in youth- 
ful delinquents. 

Possibly careful scrutiny might reveal some other sources of 
modern educational theory and practice in sociology. Such inquiry 
might prove interesting but not necessarily significant. Sociologists 
have naturally found their time and energies more than occupied 
with exploration of their own fields, with the notable exception of 
Herbert Spencer. Educators have long been accustomed to study 
the history, philosophy, and psychology (until recently really a 
division of philosophy so far as educators were concerned) of edu- 
cation, but they seem to have expected little light from other 
sources. Sociology has for them been an interesting field of cul- 


ture, but that it contained resources of practical worth has seemed 
doubtful. 


WHAT CAN SOCIOLOGY NOW CONTRIBUTE TO EDUCATION? 


The indifference towards sociology heretofore manifested by 
educators has been due not only to the undeveloped and still some- 
what inchoate character of sociology itself. It has been due largely 
to the fact that almost until yesterday educators have had little 
or no appreciation of the practicability and possibilities of the sci- 
entific study of educational needs and values, the field of theory 
and practice to which, obviously, sociology should make its most 
signal contributions. Long after many educators had become at 
least appreciative of possibilities of developing or borrowing scien- 
tific methods of administration and method, they remained content 
to accept the contributions of custom, tradition, and cult-born 
doctrines as to educational values. Endless debates over elective 
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systems, materialistic tendencies in education, the value of the 
humanities, the conflict between cultural and vocational education, 
and the like, have practically always brought the disputants out at | 
the same doors that they entered, because of the almost complete 
absence of sociological criteria and methods. Modern psychology 
did, indeed, succeed in dislocating one pillar of tradition in its 
criticism of the dogma of formal discipline. But, in the main, the 
changes in the actual aims of education achieved in recent years 
have been due to the tedious and uncertain processes of trial-and- 
error. 

But that this historic situation is now rapidly changing can hardly 
be disputed by anyone who has surveyed the enormous amount of 
writing produced during the last ten years in the field of educational 
aim, or by one familiar with the aspirations and provisional pro- 
grams of our experimental schools. The contemporary reader of 
Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur must be impressed by the many 
parallels between the advances achieved by medicine between 1840 
and 1870, and those now actively taking place in education. The 
way is certainly being rapidly opened for close coéperation between 
sociologists and those educators who are seeking scientific founda- 
tions for more efficient and more economical education. 

In what respects does education now especially need the help of 
sociology? 

We should in any analysis here; avoid the frequently made mis- 
take of interpreting education too narrowly. The schooling of the 
kindergarten stage may prove to be no less important than that of 
the liberal arts college. Vocational, civic, and health aims of edu- 
cation are tending to parallel the cultural in importance. The sci- 
entific study and control of education cannot ignore the tremendous 
potency of numerous forms of extra-school instruction and train- 
ing, even though these be largely informal and customary, such as 
the education of home, street, and workshop, and the varieties of 
education resulting from newspaper, photodrama, and club life. 

A democratic system of education overlooks no groups, whether 
these be the mentally inferior, the morally delinquent, the adult 
illiterate, or the economically distressed. Neither does it under- 
value any of the particular kinds of education to be sought under 
such designations as habituation, training in skills, the expansion 
of knowledge, the development of ideals, and the like. 

It is most important, too, that we fully appreciate the collective 
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values to be sought in and through modern education at its best. 
Though education must work with individuals of both sexes and 
all ages, and endlessly varied by heredity and environment, never- 
theless certain collective goods or values—democracy, social right- 
eousness, economic and physical well-being, the extension of pos- 
sessions of knowledge and beauty, and others—must be the pole 
stars of greatest moment in guiding most of our steps. 

Different major problems of education successively claim the 
widespread interest of educators and thinking laymen in a democ- 
racy like ours. At one time the major problem is that of securing 
public support for elementary schools; at another that of providing 
free, tax-supported high schools; and at still another that of insur- 
ing obligatory school attendance of all. A half century ago the most 
prominent major problem was that of enriching the curriculum. 
Then interest shifted to child study and improved methods of 
teaching. Within recent years widespread interest has developed 
in the provision of publicly supported vocational education. More 
recently still have evolved our numberless preoccupations with psy- 
chological measurements of intelligence, of several kinds of attain- 
ment, and of educabilities. 

There are many signs that the next topic of nationwide interest 
to educators will be that of educational values. Free public kin- 
dergartens, elementary schools, high schools, and colleges—what 
shall they teach of the numberless things which they could teach, 
that will prove of most value to the individual, his compatriots, his 
fatherland, possibly the world society of which he is a member? All 
children compelled to attend school—to what essential purposes of 
instruction, training, fostered development? Improved methods 
of teaching—but towards what specific ends of habit and skill, 
knowledge, appreciation, ideals? Vocational education in schools— 
of what kinds, and to what degree of thoroughness? Psychological 
measurements of original or acquired powers of various kinds—with 
what consequences to curriculum making, segregation of classes of 
learners, and possible exclusion from several kinds of schools or 
courses? 

Above everything else, education now requires from sociology 
guidance in the determination of the aims, the objectives desirable 
in any given area of child life, social grouping, or other situation. 
To the extent to which educators must work these objectives out 
for themselves they are, obviously, doing the work of sociologists, 
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just as certainly as are physicians or dietitians doing the work of 
organic chemists when they conduct research into the character 
and functions of vitamins. 

But there are two separate aspects of the study of educational 
objectives, the qualitative and the quantitative. It is comparatively 
easy for any moderately well-informed layman or educator to-day 
to point out that children, adolescents, or adults should be taught 
foreign languages, mathematics, science, history, a trade or other 
vocation, to swim, to be reverent, to write well, to keep clean, to be 
prepared, music, graphic art, literature, dancing, the care of the 
body, right behavior towards animals, the use of right recreations, 
and multitudes of other worthy things. 

It is far more difficult, except on the easy bases of prejudice, 
fashion, and partisan aspiration, to define right quantities of these 
several kinds of desirable objectives. The learning abilities of all 
our students from the kindergarten to middle age are definitely 
limited things. The vital problems of educational objectives to-day 
do not essentially derive from the question, “What is good?” but 
nearly always from the more basic questions, “What is better?” 
“What is best?” 

Here, then, we find what the present writer regards as the central 
problem of educational sociology to-day. It must discover methods 
for the comparative evaluation of the objectives which the fertility 
of thought and the richness of experience of the last century have 
made possible to the schools. 

Psychology has its responsibilities here, especially in ascertain- 
ing the actual limits of educability under the methods now avail- 
able, and no less in determining the indirect and vicarious values in 
education, since it may well be true that under some conditions, and 
in spite of the assaults on the dogma of formal discipline, the “long- 
est way round is the shortest way home.” 


SOME PRESENT URGENT NEEDS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


As earlier suggested, there exists to-day among educators a state 
of much confusion as to certain of the larger objectives which should 
guide the work of schools and colleges. These confusions are made 
manifest by the disagreements as to fundamentals which are ex- 
pressed by those high in authority including university presidents. 

Take, for example, the problem of social control, etc., in relation 
to leadership and followership within political groups and through 
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political action. What expectations can reasonably be entertained 
as to practicable diffusion, among all classes of minds, of the polit- 
ical insight and appreciation required to solve present-day problems 
of political action? Should we expect one hundred per cent of our 
adults so to comprehend the conditions of sound and right law ob- 
servance, opinion making, and voting, that their attainments here 
shall be analogous to those expected in such simple fields of hygienic 
behavior as are involved in oral cleanliness, prevention of malaria, 
and practical devotion to fresh air? Or should we expect ninety or 
even ninety-nine per cent of our adults, in the various issues of 
political complexity which are sure to confront them, to seek and to 
follow expert guidance even as we now expect them to resort to 
oculist, dentist, surgeon and psychiatrist, when confronted by 
health situations of danger and urgency? 

These problems and scores of others similar to them are absolutely 
basic to sound policies of educational aim. Only in the light of 
hypotheses or tested findings regarding them can particular studies 
be required, advised, or withheld from various groups of learners. 

But it appears doubtful whether educators alone, working by 
methods appropriate to their own field, will be able to dig down to 
bedrock and to construct the necessary foundations for these pol- 
icies. Probably the methods of philosophical analysis have by this 
time contributed all that is possible for them. If education is to 
get out of the wilderness of aspirations, theories, and uncoérdinated 
facts in which it now finds itself as regards democracy, culture, and 
social control, it would seem as though sociology must point the 
way. 

The direct and heavy responsibilities of sociology and its related 
sciences here ought to be obvious. The word democracy, for ex- 
ample, may express in part aspirations and ideals; but it also de- 
notes, and should be made to denote explicitly, conditions of action 
in all kinds of social groups. The basic factors are biological in 
part, and psychological in part. They differ with age, sex, intelli- 
gence, geographic environment, culture stages reached, and other 
conditions. Surely it is time for sociology to give education certain 
criteria and attainable goals as to what is practically democratic 
and what is not. 

Sociology, too, should now enable us to speak intelligibly of the 
several varieties of culture that should constitute the objectives of 
cultural education from the kindergarten to the graduate school. 
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Its obligation here is no less inescapable than is the obligation of 
psychology to define and measure the several grades of potential 
intellectual capacity with which the schools must deal. 

There are other problems of educational objectives as to which 
the responsibilities of sociology are less evident, though perhaps 
none the less real. Nearly twenty years ago a considerable group of 
Americans, including some educators, some social workers, and many 
leaders among employers and employees in industry, became keenly 
interested in the furtherance of vocational education for the rank 
and file of workers. Already considerable progress has been made 
in providing for publicly supported and controlled schools of voca- 
tional education. But every step of the way is made difficult by 
the absence of authentic knowledge regarding the economic con- 
stitution of American society, that is, of knowledge regarding social 
factors to which censuses and Department of Labor studies con- 
tribute little that is helpful. Data giving number, sex, ages, and 
daily and yearly incomes of several hundred classes of workers are 
helpful here, but not sufficiently basic. Either sociology or its 
ancillary science economics (as here defined) should presently give 
us data, for example, as to the relationship between actual and poten- 
tial productivity under present conditions; as to the relative im- 
portance in the total productive process in each field of work, of the 
systematically trained worker as against the haphazardly trained 
worker; and as to many other conditions. 

Another great problem is found in physical education. The phys- 
ical examinations for the army during the war produced a mountain- 
ous quantity of data relative to the health and defects of the three 
or more millions of men examined. From that data fairly number- 
less inferences have already been hastily extracted and used by 
various kinds of propagandists, not a few of these being educators. 
One of these speaks, in a report intended to be authoritative, of “the 
diseases that are undermining the nation” and solemnly alleges in 
italics that “in the long run ineffectiveness in peace is more likely to 
retard national progress than ineffectiveness in war”—whatever that 
may mean. 

Now, no‘sane person attempts to dispute the prevalence among 
Americans of many serious kinds and amounts of diseases and other 
physical defectiveness. But to disentangle the practicable respon- 
sibilities of school education for prevention and cure of these from 
the very plexus of responsibilities of nation, state, and district in 
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their political or sanitary capacities, as well as from those of indus- 
try, the family, medicine, and the like, is obviously going to prove 
too great a task for educators. And preliminary to this in part, too, 
is the urgent necessity that we shall find out where we stand now, 
whether we have progressed or retrogressed as compared with 
other times and other peoples. Here again we are confronted by a 
social situation involving so many factors that only a science as 
comprehensive as sociology seems adequate to deal with it. 


THE PROBLEM OF METHOD FOR EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


What methods of attack are now practicable in deriving the socio- 
logical foundations of educational values? 

The philosophical methods thus far employed in the discussion of 
the aims and values of education have given us an extensive litera- 
ture treating, first, of the values of various studies and curricula to 
society at large, and second, of their values to the child, the stu- 
dent, or some other abstract individual. 

These discussions have heretofore only moderately affected the 
making of working programs of education for schools and school 
systems, and that for two fundamental reasons. First, little serious 
attempt has been made to show, in the case of any given subject of 
study, whether it be music or Greek, trigonometry or agriculture, 
ancient history or economics, to what extent the realization of 
optimum results for society was dependent upon the number of 
learners mastering that study at any given time. In the second 
place, little attention has heretofore been paid to the inevitable 
dependence of the educational values of subjects upon the native or 
early developed abilities of students. 

For example, no one can dispute the tremendous value to Ameri- 
can society of the prolonged and exacting study of, let us say, trigo- 
nometry. But is it important that such a study be so pursued by 
one hundred per cent, ten per cent, or only one per cent of the more 
than two million youth who in the year 1923 are seventeen years of 
age? The present writer thinks it of great importance to the future 
culture of America that at any given time there shall be found in 
our large secondary schools and in colleges a few gifted minds and 
ardent spirits devoted to the study of the Greek classics, in the 
original. But he would regard it as absurd that more than one or 
two per cent of secondary school students should be induced so to 
dedicate themselves; or that, granted a fashionable popularity for 
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such studies, more than three or four per cent should even be per- 
mitted such luxury at the expense of taxpayers and endowments. 

Similar deficiencies of analysis have characterized discussions of 
those whom the schools serve. The child, the high-school boy, the 
college student has been regarded in each case as of one genus and 
one species, intellectually and vocationally speaking. It must be 
conceded, of course, that individual differences, either in abilities 
or in circumstances, cannot, from the administrative point of view, 
be paralleled by curricula providing for all such variabilities. But 
it is certainly far more practicable than educational theory and 
practice have yet discovered to isolate distinctive classes or groups 
of fairly homogeneous composition in reference to the prevailing 
powers and prospects (or needs) for whom it is practicable to devise 
curricula. 

The potentialities of men and women towards serving the collec- 
tive interests of societies or social groups, or of ministering to their 
own well-being, vary in kind and degree, not merely vocationally 
or economically, but culturally, civically, and otherwise as well. 
Education is still greatly afflicted by its uniformitarians to whom it 
seems very important that all children or youth shall be educated 
towards the same ends, and by the same means and methods, 
whether the objects be physical training, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, or tastes for music. 

In order to contribute in the best way to the ends of democracy 
and other forms of human efficiency and well-being, the education 
of the future must almost certainly be endlessly flexible and adapted. 
Under some circumstances it may seek by prolonged effort to offset 
native deficiencies, in correcting inferior bodies, in making the men- 
tally inferior able to cope with the strong in simpler business trans- 
actions, and in forestalling the credulities natural to the inferior 
towards medicine and towards politics. In other respects it will 
specialize in aiding individuals to capitalize to the utmost for cul- 
ture and the other satisfactions of life their own native gifts of power 
and taste, however specialized these may be. Even the moron may 
be aided to find special forms of superior gratification towards cul- 
ture in music, story, and photodrama, just as certainly as he can be 
trained towards competency in certain of the world’s simpler voca- 
tions. 

It is submitted that there are now available for application in 
research in the field of educational values certain valuable methods 
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essentially sociological in their nature. These will be referred to 
hereafter as the “case group methods of determining educational 
needs and educational values.” 

A case group for present purposes is any section of the adult or 
juvenile population that is fairly homogeneous as respects one or 
several qualities significant to makers of programs of education. In 
any school, for example, the pupils of a given age are usually classi- 
fied together for convenience of teaching, thus giving school classes. 
These are sometimes subdivided according to their capacities for 
making progress through the curriculum, into slow, medium, and 
fast, or according to some other standard. Contemporary effort 
looking to the measurement of intelligence suggests even more ex- 
tensive, and certainly more effective classifications than the crude 
ones heretofore evolved by our schools. 

But a case group for purposes of curriculum making is somewhat 
different from a school class. The purpose of case-group differentia- 
tion is to determine objectives rather than method. It must first be 
so defined as to discover the prevailing shortages or defects that can 
be corrected or offset by suitable kinds of education. A case group 
will, therefore, usually be characterized by some degree of uniform- 
ity as respects several qualities. For example, in a certain northern 
city are to be found a thousand (a) negro (b) boys, (c) from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. Of these it is found that about 400 are 
(d) of less than average intelligence (for all boys of that age), and 
(e) derive from homes of less than a certain (/) standard of financial 
and cultural resources. 

Now it may be that the curriculum of courses recommended for 
pupils of this type as they are found in a junior high school should 
be exactly the same as that recommended, for example, for white 
boys of the same ages who are of superior ability and come from 
prosperous homes. But certainly a heavy burden of proof rests 
on educators in each case, if the education of each of these opposed 
types is to be to the fullest extent practicable, democratic, and effi- 
cient. ; 

One large class of objectives in all education (the only class that 
received consideration in schools until recently) must, obviously, be 
determined with reference to postulated adult needs. If young 
princes are to be trained for kingship, novitiates for priesthoods, 
apprentices for mastercraftsmanship, and youths for adult citizen- 
ship, there must certainly exist in tradition or science extensively 
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analyzed standards as to what is expected from the respective adult 
positions and responsibilities contemplated. 

The universalizing of educational opportunities forces us to con- 
sider multitudes instead of self-selected classes. In modern soci- 
eties vocational objectives of systematized education probably 
count for less than in ancient or mediaeval societies. Hence analysis 
of objectives based upon adult requirements tends to become mys- 
tical and aspirational because of the lack of measurable objectivity 
in cultural, moral, and civic attainments. The first means towards 
scientific procedure here is clearly sociological analysis of the pre- 
vailing shortages of typical case groups of adults. 

For example, it is practicable to select from among the eight mil- 
lion farmers (or twelve million farmers and farm laborers) of the 
United States, several hundred thousand who constitute a fairly 
homogeneous case group as respects these qualities: they are (a) of 
the north Mississippi valley states; (b) of American ancestry; (c) 
own their own farms and administer capital values of from $15,000 
to $50,000; and are (d) from 35 to 50 years of age. 

Much can be said in commendation of this case group of Ameri- 
cans. Morally, politically, religiously, economically, domestically, 
and physically, they are usually regarded as superior. In their 
youth the available public schools served them well to a degree, in 
spite of the shortcomings of the rural schools of those days. 

What, now, are the prevailing shortcomings of these adults 
which may be taken as the first index of needs in revising or expand- 
ing public education for those who, children to-day, will probably in 
large part constitute the next generation of owning farmers in this 
region? Are the adult farmers we have taken for consideration seri- 
ously short in certain definable forms of culture, civic behavior, 
physical well-being, or vocational competency? And are these 
shortages of such a nature that school education during youth 
could prevent or correct them? If so, it will almost certainly be 
found that the new educational objective to be developed will pre- 
sent few features in common with those emerging when we study 
such other case groups as factory operatives in large mechanical 
industries, recently immigrated Russian Jews of low economic posi- 
tion, and others. 

We live in an era of dissolution as respects certain traditional edu- 
cational values. The present generation has witnessed the practical 
disappearance of Greek, and the staging of a_life-and-death- 
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struggle of Latin, as the superior studies in supposedly superior 
secondary and liberal arts college education. Now algebra is top- 
pling down from its pedestal as a panacea for mental training. Gram- 
mar and cyclopedic history are in disrepute as intermediate school 
studies. 

But, on the constructive side, we seem still to be the victims of a 
kind of educational uniformitarianism. If manual training, or 
music, or oral composition, or home economics, or drawing are 
found valuable enough to be introduced, they must be taken by 
all, at least by all of one sex. All applicants for admission to college 
must present a modern language. If oral reading is to be dropped 
in the intermediate grades because of the atrophy of the function of 
oral reading in life, it cannot be preserved as a choice elective for 
some pupils, as might vocal or some form of instrumental music. 

It is submitted that the only corrective of present loose and sweep- 
ing practices in curriculum making even for the lower grades is to 
diagnose certain fairly constant and sufficiently large case groups 
and then to proceed to ascertain optimum curriculum values for 
these separately. For example, 400 children about 12 years of age 
regularly enter a large urban junior high school. Of these 200 are 
above and 200 below the median of intelligence for this group, 
which is assumed to derive from all kinds of social environment. 
Call the superior half class A, the inferior half class B. The same 
400 can again be divided into halves, M and N, on the basis of some 
convenient measure of prosperity of parents. We now have four 
case groups—A M, comprising children above the median in ability 
and also in prosperous environment; BN, those below the median 
as respects each quality; group AN; and group BM. 

From which groups will come most future entrants to college? 
From which will come most pupils leaving school as soon as the law 
permits? For which groups might algebra prove a fairly useful 
study in all probability? If parents of pupils unmistakably of 
group BN wish their children to begin French, what advice should 
be given, what prohibitions imposed? 

The case group segregations here proposed, it should be empha- 
sized, are primarily means of curriculum making. School adminis- 
tration dealing with individual John Browns and Susan Blacks may 
or may not find them wholly serviceable, once appropriate curricula 
are devised. Even though the school can acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable it safely to prescribe curricula for well-defined indi- 
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vidual cases, it will always be confused and embarrassed by border- 
land cases. But in these situations educators will have to rely no 
less on psychological than on sociological findings. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Of almost unimaginable magnitude and complexity are the func- 
tions of education in modern societies. Without scientific prevision 
and prearrangement education must prove disastrously wasteful 
and disappointing. 

If educators, now responsible for the expenditure on public edu- 
cation alone in America of over a billion dollars per year, cannot 
obtain guidance from political and other social sciences as to the 
right and effective direction of their efforts, they must proceed by 
themselves to create a body of scientific knowledge adequate to 
constitute secure foundations for curricula and courses, the con- 
crete embodiments of educational purposes or objectives. 

“That educators should, however, be held more responsible for the 
development of this scientific knowledge than have in parallel situ- 
ations, physicians, electrical engineers, agriculturists, metallurgists 
and miners seems unnecessary and undesirable, hardly a proper 
division of labor. True, the practitioners of applied science, in- 
cluding even men like Pasteur, Edison, and Burbank, have often 
conducted research and have made important contributions to 
basic knowledge. But the preoccupation of practical men with the 
urgent processes of operation and production commonly precludes 
the kinds of application essential to the more far-reaching forms of 
study and research, 

For these reasons the educational sociologists yet to be developed 
in the service of our systems of education should be in a position to 
turn increasingly to sociology and the other more specific social 
sciences for basic knowledge of societies and of the methods, edu- 
cational and other, whereby societies can have conserved their best 
present qualities and be improved towards the larger achievements 
of which humanity is capable.” 














THE DIVERSITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS* 


By E. L. THORNDIKE and ELEANOR ROBINSON 


Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


It is well known that the high schools of to-day make a more 
varied offering and permit a wider range of election of studies 
than was customary, say in 1900, and that the curricula or com- 
binations of subjects taken by students show a wider variation 
than was the case a score of years ago. It is doubtful, however, 
whether anybody, even among the advisers who approve students’ 
programs, realizes the extraordinary diversity of curricula that 
now obtains. Unless one has systematically inventoried the curri- 
cula taken by individual pupils throughout a school, he would, for 
example, not believe that among the 256 pupils in Grade 10 in one 
city, there were 90 different curricula. Yet this is a relatively 
moderate diversity. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to present to students of high- 
school education the facts of such an inventory. These facts con- 
cern the tenth-grade population in ten school systems. They are 
compiled from the statements of the pupils in written response to 
the question: “What subjects are you taking in school this year?” 
In treating these replies, different titles of subjects which seemed 
to mean substantially the same course were amalgamated. Thus 
drawing and art were called the same subject; physical training, 
gymnasium, and dancing were called the same subject. Different 
courses in English were amalgamated. So also in history. So also 
in the biological sciences. So also in some other fields, as indicated 
in the scheme of record shown below. 

We have thus from the outset disregarded certain diversities. 
For example, if ten pupils’ courses differed only in the fact that one 
studied English, Latin, plane geometry, and ancient history, while 
the second studied English, Latin, plane geometry, and American 
history, while the third studied debating, Latin, plane geometry, 
and European history, the fourth studied English, Latin, solid 

* The facts reported here were discovered in connection with an investigation, which 
was made possible by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 
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SCHEME OF RECORD 


English . . 
aren | oe oes 
Public Speaking . . 
Debating... . 
History 
American . 
— 
uropean. . 
En teh ‘4 
Industrial 
Mediaeval 
Ancient 
Bible. . 


Biology 
Zoélogy 
Botany. . 
Physiology 
Hygiene 


Algebra ...... 
ntermediate . 
Advanced... 


Geomet 
oy 
Solid . 

Latin 
Caesar . 
Cicero 
Prose 
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Drawing or Art 
Freehand..... 
Mechanical .. . 
Architectural 
Modelin 
Interior 
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Science. .... 
General Science . . 
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Chemistry 


Arithmetic or Comaneosiet Arith- 
metic oe 


Trigonometry ......... Tr 
Economics 
ey re Soc 
Civics 
Community Civics. ...... Ci 


COO CODmDwmDnowo nN 


Cooking 
Sewing ..... 
Costume Design . 
Millinery .... . 
Home Economics 
Domestic Science. 
Domestic Art . . . 
Manual Training 
Drafting 
OGD... - 
Machine Shop. . 
Forging 
Printing 
— P 
rick-Laying 
Woodwork 
Turning . : 
Pattern- Making bts 
Music . 
Glee Club 
Chorus . 
Harmony... . . 
Orchestra. . .. . 
Musical History . 
Dramatic Arts 
Expression 
Physical pans 
Dancing ‘ 
Gymnasium. . . 
Teacher Training 
Stenography, Shorthand 
Typewriting a 
Bookkeeping 
Accounting .. . 


Business Practice 
Business Organization 
Business Fi 
Commercial Science . 


Commercial Geography 
Commercial Subjects . 


Horticulture 
Agriculture . 


Military Training or R. 0.T.C. 
Greek 
Journalism 
Penmanship. . 
Spelling 
Salesmanship . 
Astronomy . 
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geometry, and English history, and so on, their ten diverse courses 
would all appear as the same in our record. 

These amalgamations were made partly to avoid treating as 
different, courses which, though substantially alike or even identical, 
were given different names. Physiology and cooking in one city may 
mean the same that biology and domestic science do in another. 
They were made partly to avoid minor differences, as between first- 
year French and second-year French, or between shop, machine shop, 
forging, printing, joinery, woodwork, and turning. They were made 
partly for convenience in handling the data for another purpose as 
in the case of business practice, business organization, business law, 
commercial science, and commercial geography. 

In opposition to this amalgamation, which makes the programs as 
recorded less diverse than they were as reported, there are certain 
inadequacies of reporting which tend to make the programs as 
recorded more diverse than they really were in fact. For example, 
physical training, music, military science, and other subjects to 
which only an hour or so of time per week is given, may be reported 
as subjects by only a part of those in whose programs they belong. 
Thus A (reporting 1, 2, 3, 4), B (reporting 1, 2, 3, 4, PT), and C 
(reporting 1, 2, 3, 4, PT, Mu), may perhaps all really have the same 
program with I, 2, 3,4 as majorand PT and Mu as minor subjects, 
A having neglected to report both of them, and B having neglected 
to report one of them. 

We report in Table I the facts in full except for the amalgamation 
noted above, for the thousand (1023) pupils in Grade 10 of one city. 
There are 703 different programs; the largest number of pupils 
reporting any one program is 34. Even if we made a generous dis- 
count for cases of diversity due to incorrect exclusion of physical 
training, music, military science, and the like, there would remain 
600 or more different programs. This city is not, so far as is known, 
exceptional in its variety of provision for its high-school pupils. 
We have checked the results by the reports from 529 pupils of 
Grade 10 in another city. They report 436 different programs. 
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TABLE I 





1023 PUPILS IN THE SECOND YEAR OF HiGH ScHOOL (GRADE 10) IN City A, 
AND THE NUMBER OF PupPILs TAKING EAcH 





| 














PROGRAM No PROGRAM 
1234Sh 2 | 123 7 Da 
1234Sp ShPT|1 | 123 7 Mu PT 
1234Sh Ph I 123 7 Se PT 
1234 Se I 123 8 
1234PT I 123 8 PT 
1234PTM I 123 8 Se 
1234 6 PTMu|!1 123 8 Da 
1235 3 123 8 Bu 
1235Ci Sp I 123 9 PT 
1235PT Sp I 123 9 PT Se 
1235 MuSp I 123 9 PT Mu 
1235 Mu I 123 Sp Mu 
1235Ph PT I 123 Sp PT 
1235 Ml I 123 Sp Co 
1235 MI Sh 2 123 Sp Se 
1235 MIM I 123 Sp Da 
1235M I 123 Sp Da PT 
1235Se I 123 Sp 
1235St I 123 Bu Da Cs? 
1235Sh PT 2 123 Bu Sh MI 
1235 Da I 123 Bu Mu MI 
1235PT 6 123 Bu PT 
1235Sh I 123 bMu 
1235 6 2 123 b PT Se 
1235 6 Mu I 123 PT Da 
1235 8 6 123 Ml PT 
1235 8 PT 4 123 Mu PT 
1236 I 123 Ml Sh 
1236 8 3 123 Co 
1236PT 6 123Da 
1236PT Mu I 123Co PT 
1236PT Da I 123Se Da 
1236 PT Se I 123Sh PT 
1236PT MI I 123Cs Co 
1236 Ml I 123Sh Da 
1236Da 2 123Se PT 
1236Se 3 123 PT 
1236Co 2 1 23 Ph Se 
1237 I 123 Ph Se 








PROGRAM 
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123 Ph 
123 Ph 
123Ci 
123 Ci 
123M 
123 PT 
123 PT 
123 3 
123 3 
123 3 
123Ar 
123Ar 
124 § 
124 Bu 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124 
124Sp 
124Sp 
124Sp 
124Sp 
124Sp 
124Sp 
124Sp 
I 
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24Sp 
24 Ph 
124 Ml 
124Se 
124Mu 
124Mu 


PT 


PT 


Mu 
MI 
Ar 
PT 
Ml 
Cs 
Da 
Mu 
Se 
Ml 
Ml 
Se 
Se 
Se 
PT 
PT 


Co 


Sh 


PT 
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TABLE I—Continued 




















PROGRAM N PROGRAM N PROGRAM N 
124Da 1||} 125 6 8 Sp 1 || 125 MI Sh 4 
124 Ml 1j}125 6 8 PT 5 || 125 PT Sh 4 
124Sh PT Ij} 125 6 9 Mi rj} 125 PT Mu 2 
124 Da PT rii125 7 8 1 ||} 125 PT 4 
124 PT rii125 7 8 2 || 125 Ml I 
124St PT Ci Ij}125 7 8 Se 1 || 125Se I 
124St PT I |)}125 7 Da 1 |} 125 PT Da 3 
124St Se rj} 125 7 PT 6 || 125Sh Da I 
124 b PT I ||} 125 7 Se 1 || 125 DaCs I 
124 b Co 1j|}125 7 Co 1 ||} 125Se PT 3 
124 b Se 1!} 125 7 Co PT 1 |} 125 Mu 2 
124 Bu Da 1 ||} 125 7 MuSePT/1 || 125Sh PT Mi 2 
124 Bu PT 2||125 8 1 || 125Sh I 
124BuAr DaMl!/1/}/ 125 8 PT MI 2 || 125 Co PT I 
124Ar PT 1 ||} 125 8 Sh 3 || 125 Ph PT 2 
125 I |} 125 8 Da 3 || 125 Ph I 
112 5 1/}/ 125 8 PT 4|| 125M PT 2 
125 6 16 ||} 125 8 Se 2\|}125M I 
B95 6 7 1 |} 125 8 Ar 1 || 125 b MI Sh I 
125 6 PT Se 3 || 125 8 Bu Sh 1 || 125 Mi Sh I 
125 6 PT Da 1 |} 125 8 Sp 3 || 125Ci PT 2 
125 6 MI PT 1 |} 125 8 Sp PT 1 ||} 125Ci Sh PT I 
125 6 MI Mu I || 125 8 Sp Se 1 |} 125Ci Da I 
125 6 MIM 1 ||} 125 9 PT Sh 1 ||} 125Ci Mu PT I 
125 6 Se PT Ij} 125 9 PT 2||125Ci Da Mu I 
125 6 Da PT 2||125 9 PT Se 1 ||} 125 b Se I 
125 6 Mu PT Ij} 125 9 PT M Ij} 125 b 2 
125 6 Se Da I |} 125Sp 6 ||} 125 b Da 2 
125 6 Sh PT 1 ||} 125Sp PT 5 || 125 Bu 2 
125 6M PT I || 125Sp Se 3 || 125 Bu Sh I 
125 6M Sh I |} 125Sp Ml 7 || 125 Bu Da I 
125 6 Co 1 || 125Sp Da 3 || 125 Bu MI I 
125 6 Da 20 || 12 5Sp Co 1 || 125Ar Sh PT I 
125 6 PT 34 || 125Sp Mu 1 || 125Ar MI I 
122 5 6 PT I || 125Sp Cs 1 || 125Ar Se I 
125 6 Sh MI 3 || 125Sp Sh PT 4||126 7 2 
125 6 MI 6 || 125Sp MI PT I ||} 126 7 Da I 
125 6 Cs 1 || 125Sp MuSh I || 126 8 Se 2 
125 6 Se 4 ||125Sp MuDa 1 || 126 8 PT I 
125 6 Mu 4 || 125Sp Sh PT 4 || 126 9 PT 6 
125 6 Ci M Mili 1 || 125Sp Mi PT 1 || 126 9 Se PT I 
125 6 St PT 1 ||} 125Sp MuSh I || 126 9 Se I 
125 6 8 8 || 125Sp MuDa 1 || 126Sp Mu 2 
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TABLE I-——-Continued 




















PROGRAM N PROGRAM N PROGRAM 
126Sp Se 1ijr2 8 Ci 1 ||1t12Sp Sh 
126PT Da 2\112 8 b Sp Se siz2Sp PT Ci 
126Sh I |i12 8 b Sh 1 ||12Sp PT Ar 
126 Mu Da 2\112 8 b Sh Ar 1 ||12Sp PT Sh Cs 
126Da 4 \|\12 8 Bu Se 1 |}t2Sp Da Sh Ar 
126Se PT 2 \\12 8 Bu Da 1 ||12Sp Ph Se 
126Cs 1 |l12 8 Bu PT 2 \|\12Sp PT Ph 
126 MI Sh 1 |j12 8 Bu Ml 1 |}t2Sp Ph Mu 
126 Da Co 1 jjr12 8 Ar PT 1 |12Sp Bu 
126 PT 1 |ji12 9 PT pe Bu Se 
126Sh PT 1 |it2 9 PT Mu 1 |i12Sp Ar 
126Se Cs 1 |it2 9 PT Se 1 ||r 2 Sp b Se 
126 Mu Mu PT 1 ji12 9 PT Se Cs 1ji12Sp b 
126 Mu PT I |i12 9 Sp 1 |ji12 b St 
126Se Ci 1 |i12 9 Sp Ml PT sits & Gi PT 
126Co Ph I |i12 9 Sp Se 1 ||12 b M MI Sh 
126Cs I ji12 9 Sp Da 1 |\12 b Ph PT 
122 6 Cs I |i12 9 Sp Mu PT I ||12 b Sh 
122 6 Se PT 1li12 9 Sp b Mu |1|\12 b Se 
126Ar PT 1 |12 9 Co Ph 1 |i12 b Se PT 
126 b Da 1 i112 9 PT Ml 1 12 b MI PT 
126 b I ||1 2 Se 1 |jj12 b PT 
126 b PT 1 ||1 2 Da PT 1 ||12 b Da 
126 Bu Ci I jj1 2 Mu I 12 b PT Co 
126Bu MI 1 {ir 2 MI I j\12 b Ar Co 
126 Bu Ar 1 |j1 2 Mu Ph 1 |jt2 b Ar St 
127 I jit 1 2 Da PT Psy | 1 |/12 Bu Ar Ml 
127 9 PT 1 |}1t2Sp Da Sh 2 |j1 2 Bu PT 
127 Mu Da 1 |j12Sp Co PT 3 ||1 2 Bu Se 
127 Se 1 |j112Sp Se Co 1 |j12 Bu Sh PT 
127 PT 1 ||12Sp PT Da 3 |\12Bu_ b Sh 
127Co Se I ||12Sp PT 2 ||12 Bu Da MI 
127 PT Se 1 ||12Sp PT Sh 4 ||12 Bu Sh MI 
127PT Da 1 ||12Sp Da Cs 1 ||1 2 Bu Sh 
127Co Cs I |j12Sp Da 1 |i12 Bu Sh b MI 
127 MuCo I ||12Sp PT Se 3 ||\1 2 Bu Da 
127 Mu 1 |i12Sp Co Se 1 |\1 2 Bu Ar 
127 b Se 2 |\|12Sp Da Sh PT 1 |i12Bu b 
127 b Mu I |\12Sp MI Sh I |j12 Bu Ar Ml 
127 Bu Se 1 |j112Sp Ar PT Da 1 jit 2 Ar Mu PT 
127Ar Cs 1 ||12Sp Mu Se 1 |j12Ar PT 
128 9 Da I |j12Sp Co 1 ||12Ar Ci MISh PT 
128M I |j12Sp Se 1 ||12 Ml PT M Sh 
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TABLE I—Continued 

PROGRAM N PROGRAM PROGRAM N 

12 Se St I 135 8 Sp Sh I 13 8 Bu MI I 
13 I 135 9 Sh PT I 13 8 Bu Sh I 
134 6 Da I 135Sp 3 13 8 Bu Sp Ar|1 
134 6 PT I 135Sp PT 2 13 8 Bu 2 
134 6 Ml I 135Sp Sh Da I 13 9 Sp PT I 
134 7 I 135Sp Sh I 13 9 Sp Se I 
134 8 Sp 2 135Sp Sh MI I 13 9 Sp Ph PT|1 
133 4 8CiMIPT|1 135Sp Se I 13 Sh I 
134 9 Ml I 135Sp Ci MIPT| 1 13 Co I 
134 b PT I 135Ci PTSe I 13Cs Ph I 
134 b Mu I 135Sh PT 2 13 Ph MI Ci I 
134Sp PT I 135Se PT 2 13 Ph Da Se I 
134Sp MI Sh I 135 MuCs I 11 3 Co Ph I 
134 Ml PT I 135 Sh I 13 3 MI PT I 
134 Ph I 135 MI PT Sh I 13 b Sp PT 2 
134Ph PT I 135M Ph PT I 13 b Sp Se I 
134Ph PT Sh I 135 Mu PT I 13 Bu Sp I 
134Co Se I 135 Ph Sh PT I 13Ar Sp Sh I 
134Sh MI I 135 Ph I 13 Ar Sp PT I 
134Co I 135Co PT I 13Sp Da Se I 
135 6 2 533 5 2T I 13Sp Mu PT I 
135 6 8 3 133 6 8 CiSe}| 2 13Sp Mu Cs I 
135 6 8 Da I 136 9 I 13Sp Se PT I 
135 6 8 PT I 136 MI PT I 13Sp Mu Da I 
135 6 MI 2 136 Da Se I 13Sp Mu Se I 
135 6 Se I 136Da I 13Sp PT Sh I 
135 6 PT 4 136Sh PT I 13 3 Sp MI I 
135 6 Sh 3 136Se I 13 Bu Mu PT I 
135 6 Da PT 2 137 I 13 Bu Se I 
135 6 PT Se I 137 9 PT Da I 13 Bu Da Se I 
135 6 Da 3 137 MI PT I 13 Bu b Ar Sej1 
133 5 6 DaPT/1 137 Da Mu I 13 Bu b Se PTj\1 
135 6 Cs PT I 137 Mu I 13 b PT Mi I 
135 6 Mu PT 2 137 Mu PT I 13 b Co Se I 
135 6 Ci Mu I 137 b Se I 13 b Se Mu I 
135 6 Ar PT Shi 1 137 b PT I 13 b Se I 
135 6 Ci Se I 138 Ml I 13 b PT I 
135 7 Da 2 138PT I 13 b PT Co I 
135 7 PT I 138PT Sp I 13 Ar I 
135 8 9 PT I 138 b Co St I 13Ar Co Da I 
135 8 Sh I 138 b PT I 13 Ar PT MI 2 
135 8 Sp 4 138 b Se I 13Ar PT M 1 
135 8 Sp PT 2 138 b Ml I 13Ar PT I 
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TABLE I—Continued 











PROGRAM N PROGRAM N PROGRAM 
114 5M 1 |\15Sp MI Sh 2 ||156 Da PT 
14 6 I ||15Sp Da Co 2 1156 Da Mu 
14 6 9 Sh Ml 1 |it5Sp Da PT I ||1 56 Da Cs 
14 6 9 Se PT I |it 5Sp PT Cs 2 |i156Se Co 
14 6 9 PT I |it 5Sp Co Se I |i156Sh PT 
14 6 Ci Ph 1 |i15Sp MI PT I ||1 56 Da Co 
14 6 Ci PT Se 1 |it5Sp Sh MI PT | 1 |i156Da Sh 
14 6 PT Ph I jit 5Sp Se PT I |i156Sh Ml 
14 6 Ph Sh 1 |j15Sp Sh MIPTM|1 |\156Sp Se PT 
14 6 PT 1 |i15Sp Sh M PT I |l156Se Mu 
14 6 MuMl 1 |it5Sp Se Bu I ji156M PT 
146 b 1 jit 5Sp Bu Mi PT | 1 /i156Co Cs 
14 6 Bu MI 1 |\15Sp Bu Da PT | 1 |i156Sh 
14 7 PT Se 1 |it5Sp Bu Sh PT I jit 56 Ph PT 
14 7 Sh I jit 5Sp Bu Da I |i156Sh MI PT 
14 7 Bu Cs I ji15Sp Bu Mu Ijit56Sh p 
14 7 b Cs I 1 5 Da PT Se I ji156Ci 
14 8 Sp I jit 5 Se I ji156 b 
14 8 Sp Se I |i1 5 Da PT I i156 b Da 
14 8 b Da 1 |i15Sh PT 1 jj156 b Cs PT 
14 9 Sh PT I jt 5Sh Sh PT 1 i156 b PT Sh 
14 9 Ci PT 1 115 Sh I jit56St Se 
14 9 Sh St 1 |i15Ar Sh Da I i156 Bu 
14St Ar PT 1 jj15Ar Sh PT I |i1 56 Bu MI PT 
14St Ph PT I iit5 b Sh PT rii157 8 Se 
14Ar PT 2 |i1 5 Bu Sh 1 jit57 8 Sh 
14Sp Mu b 1 jt 5 Bu Sh Mu 1iit57 8 PT 
14Sp Se I |i1 5 Bu Mu Cs 1iits7 8 MuPT 
14Sp b 115 6 7 1 {i157 9 Se PT 
14Sp PT Mu Ph 1ii15 6 7 Da 2 |\157 PT Se 
14Sp b MI Ph rlit5 6 7 Mu 2 1157 PT Co 
14 Ci PT Ph rjt5 6 7 Da PT |2/|\157PT Da 
14Sh PT Ml Iji15 6 7 MI I 1157 PT Co 
14Ci Da PT 1i15 6 8 Ml 2 \157PT Da 
14Sh PT 1 {i115 6 8 Sh PT I |i157PT Cs 
14 Bu PT 1jit5 6 8 Ar I i157 b PT Se St 
14 b PT I ji15 6 8 Sp 1158 9 
14 b St Se 1it5 6 9 Mu 1j158 9 PT 
14 b PT Se 1jit5 6 9 Da 1 |i158Sp Da 
15Sp 215 6 9 Ph PT /|1|\158Sp MI 
15Sp Mu 1rii15 6 9g PT 5 |l158Sp Sh 
15Sp Ph MI 1j15 6 9g PT Se I |1158Sp Se PT 
15Sp Da Se 2 |115 6 Da Sp 1 |j158Sp PT 
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TABLE I—Continued 

PROGRAM N PROGRAM N PROGRAM N 
15 8 Sp b “Ly ewe 1 jitSp Ar b Da PT}1 
15 8 Sp Bu ris 7 1 j\1Sp Ci Ar Ml PT| 1 
15 8 b 2 \\1 8 Sp b Da 1 ||1 Bu Sh Mi I 
15 8 b Se rjir 8 b Mu 1 |\1 Bu Sp Da PT I 
15 8 b MISh |1|lt 8 Ar PT 1 |r Bu Ml PT Sp : 
15 8 b Sh 1jj1 8 b Bu PT 1 |\t Bu St PT Mu I 
15 8 b Sh PT 1 jit 9 Sp MuSt 1 |\1 Bus b Co I 
15 8 St 1 |it 9 Sp Se PT Da!/1}it Bue b PT Sh I 
15 8 Bu 2 |11 9 Sp Ph Se 1 jit Bue b PT Se 2 
15 8 Co Ph 1 jt 9 Sp Bu Se 1 it Bue b Ar Sh I 
15 9 Sp Sh PT |1|\1 9 Sp b PT 1 jit Bus b Ar Sh PT) 1 
15 9 Sp PT 1 it 9 Sp MI Sh 1 it Bu Ar Ec I 
15 9 Ph Sh 1 iit 9 Ph PT 1 |j1 Ar Mi I 
16 8 Bu Da PT 1 jit 9 St PT 1 jit Ar b Se St I 
16 9 Sp PT 1 it Sp Se Bu 1 it PT Da Mu I 
16 9 MuPh PT 1 ||1 Sp Sh b St 1/2 3 4 I 
16 9 Se PT 1 |\t Sp Da Bu 1 ji2 3 6 Ph PT Se/1 
16 b Da PT 1 jit Sp Se b 12 3 9 Sp PT I 
16 b Bu Se 1 it Sp Co b 1 2 3 Bu I 
16St PT Se 1 it Sp Co 1/24 6 9 I 
16Ar Da 1 j1Sp b Mu PT 1|i2 5 b PT I 
16Sp Ar MI 1 jj1Sp b Ar PT 1 |\\4 Da I 
17 b Ci Se PT 1 |\t Sp MuSt PT 1 \i4 9 Ci Se Sp I 

17 b Bu Se I 
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Smaller cities seem, with very few exceptions, to show a similar 
diversity. Thus Table II relates that the 256 pupils of Grade to in 
City C reported 90 different programs, the largest number of pupils 
taking any one program being 36; the 154 pupils of Grade 1o in City 
D reported 102 different programs, the largest number taking one 
program being 9; and so on. 


TABLE II 
DIVERSITY OF PROGRAMS TAKEN BY TENTH-GRADE PupPILs IN Cities C-J 











Number of Tenth- Number of Largest Number 

City Grade Pupils Different Taking Any 

Reporting Programs One Program 
Cc 256 go 36 
D 154 102 9 
E 139 110 6 
F 85 55 8 
G 75 25 23 
H 60 45 4 
I 51 9 32 
J 32 24 4 




















City I is the only one of the ten which has over a seventh of its 
tenth-grade pupils taking any one program. City D has just about 
a seventh doing so. 

The picture for Grade 11 or Grade 12 would show equal or 
greater variety. The facts for Grade 11 of seven schools are given 


in Table III. 


TABLE III 
DIVERSITY OF PROGRAMS TAKEN BY ELEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CITIES C-J 











Number of Number of Largest Number 

City Eleventh-Grade Different Taking Any 

Pupils Reporting Programs One Program 
Cc 170 101 22 
D 48 45 3 
F 35 26 7 
G 70 48 7 
H 64 60 2 
I 55 14 17 
J 60 44 5 
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The picture for Grade 9 shows less diversity of course, but 
far more than most students of high-school education would proph- 
esy. We report in Table IV the facts for 500 pupils taken at random 
from City A, 200 taken at random from City B, 100 from City C, 
70 from City I, and 53 from City J. 








TABLE IV 
Number of Number of Largest Number 

City Ninth-Grade Different Taking Any 

Pupils Reporting Programs One Program 
A 500 349 13 
B 200 132 22 
Cc 100 43 15 
I 70 17 16 
J 53 33 7 














The plain fact is that, except for the almost universal requirement 
of English for two or more years, and for the very common require- 
ment of algebra during the first year, high-school programs have 
very little uniformity. If you know that a boy or girl is attending 
high school, you know that he is studying English, and that prob- 
ably he is studying, or has studied, algebra, but beyond that you 
know only that he is studying some aggregation from a list like 
that on page 122. Within a generation, the high-school course has 
changed from an offering of certain almost prescribed programs, 
classical, Latin-scientific, English, commercial, and the like, to an 
offering by isolated subjects. Whatever arrangements restrict 
election of studies permit a student to take programs which are 
almost, if not quite, as varied as the programs of college students 
at Harvard during its period of substantially free election. Within 
a generation, too, English has replaced Latin and mathematics as 
the orthodox core of high-school education. Those responsible for 
the teaching of English certainly have a great responsibility in 
view of the extraordinary subsidy which it receives. 

The facts presented here arouse many other reflections concerning 
the theory and practice of the high-school curriculum. But these 
may best be discussed by experts in that field. 














THE CURRICULUM OF THE RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


For lack of general principles of rural curriculum making, work 
along this line is proceeding in haphazard fashion, guided by iso- 
lated ideas rather than by a consistent philosophy. Usable prece- 
dents there are none. The only general conviction is one of dis- 
approval and rejection of the education that is typically afforded 
by country schools. The majority of recommendations as to the 
rural school curriculum in the past have been characterized by a 
dominance of the ideal of social welfare over that of the individual's 
own highest good. The country boy and girl have been thought of 
as means to the nation’s progress, as controllers and producers of 
its food supply, with not much consideration as to the desirability 
of this function from their own point of view. Whether country 
children are to be considered as means rather than ends, whether 
the nature and needs of the individual as well as of society are to 
determine the curriculum of the rural school as well as education 
in general, are questions upon which every rural educator needs to 
reach carefully considered and well founded conclusions. The end 
or aim of rural education having been formulated, the content and 
organization of the rural school curriculum may then be deter- 
mined according to accepted principles. 


AIMS OF THE RURAL ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


The American principle of freedom of choice precludes elementary . 


school specialization. True freedom of choice implies intelligence in 
choice. A child who has been left a fortune is not allowed to decide 
for himself how he will spend it, until he has arrived at “years of 
discretion.” A guardian is appointed to protect him from his own 
ignorance so that he may be genuinely free to choose what disposi- 
tion he will make of his property. The pre-adolescent child is in- 
capable of intelligent choice as to his future. His outlook is nar- 
row. He does not know its possibilities or his own. His experience 
is limited. He cannot evaluate the possibilities which suggest them- 
122 
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selves to him. His nature is immature. Some tendencies ripen late. 
What he is or desires now is no sure indication of what he will come 
to be or to desire. His teachers and parents are no more able than 
he is to anticipate his eventual chief abilities or interests. Conse- 
quently specialization of education in elementary grades is impos- 
sible if freedom of choice is to be possible. From a social standpoint, 
too, early differentiation is undesirable. For social solidarity, social 
like-mindedness, social sympathy, a large amount of common know]l- 
edge, common tastes, and common ideals is necessary. 

Upon these assumptions with regard to both the individual's 
and society’s welfare, the following theses are based. They are 
submitted as applicable equally to rural and to city schools. 

1. The avowed purpose of elementary school education in Amer- 
ica should be general, the same for all, of whatever race, male or 
female, in the country or city, the north or south. 

2. Its large ends should be the promotion of mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy, and equipment for the performance of those life 
activities in which all participate. 

3. Life activities in which all participate include promotion of 
individual and community health; selection and consumption of 
social products, as food, clothing, shelter, utensils, books, pictures, 
music; and communication and coéperation by means of the social 
tools of number, and oral, written, and printed language; miscel- 
laneous civic and social duties; and various forms of recreation. 
Hence health, general practical efficiency, citizenship, and wise use of 
leisure are justifiable aims of any elementary school curriculum. 

4. Vocations are differentiated and specialized, and not general; 
psychological facts make it highly improbable that vocational selec- 
tion can be wisely made, or genuine vocational efficiency developed 
in the pre-adolescent or early adolescent period; and time devoted 
to vocational training is at the expense of the general education 
which is of great and assured importance. Hence it should be no 
part of the end or aim of the elementary school to prepare for a 
special vocation. 

5. In fine, the objectives of elementary education are liberal and 
general, not vocational and special. 


CONTENT OF THE RURAL ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


Is the rural school curriculum, then, to be the same as that of the 
city school? Not necessarily so. That which is to be common is the 
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product, the curriculum organization in the child’s mental and spirit- 
ual make-up, the knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, and attitudes 
which are his because of his elementary school course. The work of 
the school is but a means to an end; where identical subject matter 
or activities promote this end, there should be identity. 

But identical subject matter and activities will not always pro- 
mote this end. Education is both informal and formal, pursued both 
in school and out. School education is supplementary to that which 
living itself gives. The education of living has already advanced 
children along different lines and to different points. School edu- 
cation must take them where they are and lead them to where they 
should come to be. Rural and urban children bring a different cap- 
ital of past experiences to school with them. They encounter, 
moreover, different experiences in home and community during 
their school years. All of these experiences form part of their edu- 
cation. The school’s function is to afford experiences, otherwise 
unprovided for, which are essential to the realization of its end. 
There will be different content, therefore, for different schools, dif- 
ferent localities, even different groups in the same locality and 
school. 

Much has been written about the importance of agriculture in 
the rural school course of study; and there is a strong tendency in 
practice to omit music, drawing, and upper grade literary reading 
because of pressure of time. If either must be omitted as a definite 
subject, it had better be the agriculture. The home life and experi- 
ences of rural children have given them more than sufficient knowl- 
edge of agriculture for its own sake to serve the ends of elementary 
education. But their environment is lacking in aesthetic experiences. 
Even more than city children do they need music and art in the 
school; and a love for good literature is especially important for 
them, since it offers a rich source of noble pleasures for leisure 
hours, where sources of pleasure are recognized to be limited in 
number. As a matter of fact, none of these should be omitted, but 
the agricultural experiences which the school includes in its curricu- 
lum should be selected with due regard to those already a part of 
the child’s daily life, and designed to supplement these to the end 
of achieving otherwise unrealized ends. The aesthetic and scien- 
tific rather than the economic emphasis is desirable in the nature- 
study and agriculture of the rural school, and interest, general in- 
telligence, and appreciation rather than vocational skills are the 
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ends to be sought. Into every child’s education both work and 
play should enter. For the average city child, artificial situations 
will need to be devised in the school to afford him sufficient experi- 
ence of real work; for the rural child, on the other hand, play oppor- 
tunities are more likely to need artificial provision, and care is neces- 
sary to see that he has not more work than is good for him. 

Even with due allowances for such differences as these, there 
will be very large identity in the content of rural and urban educa- 
tion. Rural schools do not have the task of assembling entirely 
new or even considerably different materials of instruction. City 
school courses, experiments in city schools, materials organized for 
city use, all are sources on which the rural curriculum maker can 
draw, provided he keeps constantly in mind the end he has in view 
and the past experiences and present needs of his pupils, and selects 
and organizes his material accordingly. 

Essential considerations with regard to the content of the rural 
curriculum may be summed up in the following theses: 

1. The content of the course of study will vary according to 
variation in pre-school equipment and in the experiences provided 
by home and community during school years. 

2. There is no need to provide artificially, in or through the 
school, experiences looking toward the accomplishment of ap- 
proved educational ends, when experiences adequate to attain 
those ends are already afforded by the natural environment. 

3. The task of the school is, first, to see that the contribution of 
the environment to desired ends is realized, brought into conscious- 
ness, assured of functioning; and second, where approved ends 
require it, to supplement the natural first-hand experience of the 
local environment with artificially devised first-hand experiences 
of other environments, or, if this is not possible, with second-hand 
experiences through reading, pictures, etc. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE RURAL ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


The aim of elementary education is identical for all, the content, 
to a large extent the same. In organization of material, however, 
large differences are necessary from the standpoints of both method 
and administration. It is largely the failure to make necessary 
differentiations in organization that has kept courses of study from 
serving the rural school and the rural teacher. 

Comenius’ doctrine of beginning with the known and proceeding 
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to the unknown, the Herbartian concept of apperception, and the 
more recent emphasis on the importance of a purpose vital to the 
learner, all involve beginning with the needs and interests of the 
child. The needs and interests of rural and urban school children 
are not identical. They are common to a large extent, because of 
original nature, and because also of a considerable field of past 
experience common to all—mother, father, family, friends, seasons 
and holidays, food, clothing, shelter, etc. They are, however, 
different to some extent because of differences in experience. Even 
where the same subject matter is required, the point of approach 
may be different. The dairy industry, for example, is carefully 
outlined in a certain state course of study. It begins with the bottle 
of milk left by the milkman each morning, and traces it back via the 
milk train and the milk depot to the farm where it was produced. 
But this is the urban point of approach. The rural child needs 
to begin with the cow. Each child needs to see the industry 
in its entirety, its social relationships and responsibilities, but 
they begin at different ends and they emphasize different as- 
pects. The rural child knows the labor involved; he needs appre- 
ciation of the justification for the precautions that are enforced by 
law, comprehension of their importance to the health of hundreds 
of thousands of city babies. The city child knows the cost of milk; 
he needs education as to the labor which goes into its production, 
and the return the farmer gets for his labor. Both need information 
as to the value of milk as food, its care in the home, and the geo- 
graphic and social facts determining its production. 

In not every case, however, will the point of approach for the 
city and country child be exactly opposite. This occurs when the 
subject of study involves production by the one and consumption 
by the other. Sometimes the approach may be identical. Thus 
either might search available books for stories and poems to be 
used in celebrating Christmas or Washington’s birthday, and either 
might study the geography of Africa to discover why a continent 
where the highest civilization flourished in the days of Moses is 
yet so largely uncivilized. There are many purposes and interests 
common to rural and urban children, affected not at all by the 
accidents of their location. Sometimes there may be differences of 
a minor nature. Thus either country or city children might desire 
to build a home for their dolls. But the class of city children might 
design and construct an apartment building, whereas the country 
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children would more probably make a house, with yard and perhaps 
outbuildings. Through either of these enterprises, however, the 
same knowledge and appreciation of essential and common facts 
of human living would be obtainable. 

From a social as well as a psychological point of view, differences 
in curriculum organization are necessitated. Content also is here 
involved. A social setting is necessary for the development of social 
ideals, and social acts are the materials out of which they grow. 
Habits and skills to function in social living require development 
in relation to life. Thus the practical experiences designed to 
promote citizenship and thrift might be very different in city and 
country, in Georgia and Utah, on the east side of New York and 
on Riverside Drive, among cotton-mill village children of the 
Carolinas and children of fisherfolk in New England. 

From the standpoint of method, in relation both to psychological 
and social conditions, the following theses are offered: 


1. The psychological rather than the logical order is generally 
accepted as desirable in approaching new subject matter. This 
necessitates some differences in the point of approach for rural 
and urban schools to the same content, i. e., in the selection of 
problems or projects whose outcome is designed to contribute to 
the realization of ends common to all elementary schools. 

2. Social ideals must be developed in a social setting and by 
social acts. Habits and knowledge that will function in life, which 
is a social phenomenon, must be acquired in relation to social 
situations. Natural situations usable as a basis for educative social 
acts will vary in country and city, and varying situations must be 
artificially provided in city and country schools to supplement the 
social inadequacies of the local environment. Here again certain 
differences are necessitated in the problems and projects of rural 
and urban schools. 


There are about 200,000 one-teacher schools in the United States. 
Some of these can probably never be consolidated, and even for 
those which can, some immediate help is necessary while a consoli- 
dation program is in progress. Much help can be afforded by organi- 
zation of the curriculum to fit the administrative problems of such 
schools, where one teacher must instruct a large number of classes. 
All courses of study to-day are organized by grades. Eight grades 
are provided for, or six, in the latest definition of the elementary 
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school period. For each grade a definite amount of work is outlined 
in from ten to fifteen fields. In the primary grades number, reading, 
spelling, phonics, music, drawing, construction or industrial work, 
English, writing, nature-study, physical exercises, and perhaps 
other subjects are specified. The upper grades are likely to include 
all of these, and add at least geography, history, civics, and hygiene. 
The work outlined in each subject is different for every grade. 
That is to say, something like seventy-five or a hundred different 
year-long units of subject matter are indicated. 

It is the rural teacher’s task to present all these contemporane- 
ously, or else to reduce the number. Various suggestions are offered 
her. She is advised to correlate the subjects, to teach certain sub- 
jects secondarily, or in relation to others, to combine and alternate 
classes. The first and second of these mean practically the same 
thing. English, for example, is correlated with nature-study, or 
taught in relation to history. That is to say, the teacher is constantly 
aiming at two things. She is trying at one time to impart the re- 
quired knowledge and appreciation in the field of nature or of his- 
tory, and to develop skill and facility in the use of English. Either 
her eyes are crossed in the effort, and she shoots wildly missing 
both, or else she falls between them. Secondary results can be ob- 
tained by secondary emphasis, but not primary ends. J. L. Stock- 
ton has well called this method of procedure “bracketing” subjects, 
of which he says it “only disguises the number of subjects and leaves 
just as many to be taught as ever.” ! English is always learned sec- 
ondarily in connection with any subject requiring language expres- 
sion, but this does not remove the necessity recognized in city 
schools for teaching it also primarily. Correlation may strike deeper 
than this, but if it does, it is because the curriculum has been organ- 
ized about some end to which several subjects contribute. Thus 
Rugg is at present undertaking an experiment in the organization 
of the social studies, history, geography, civics, so that each is 
taught, not in a systematic scheme of its own, but in relation to 
large social problems and issues for whose solution all three subjects 
are required. But this is a fundamental thing. It is not the mere 
accidental or forced relation of two items or topics from different 
subjects. And it therefore needs fundamental curriculum organiza- 
tion, not the piecing together that is possible day by day. 


1 Stockton, J. L. “The Overcrowded Course of Study.” Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. xx1: 685 (May 1921). 
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Combination and alternation have to do with grades, rather than 
subjects. Thus, in a thorough-going scheme of alternation, the 
school is usually divided into four groups, each composed of two 
classes, first and second grades, third and fourth, fifth and sixth, 
and seventh and eighth being paired. The work of only one of each 
pair is undertaken in one year. In odd numbered years first, third, 
fifth, and seventh-grade classes will be organized; in even numbered 
years, the remaining four. The two grades composing a pair work 
together on whichever year’s work is being offered. This combina- 
tion is not applied to all subjects, primary reading being usually not 
so treated, and certain arithmetic classes frequently excepted. 

This scheme of combination and alternation is advocated to a 
greater or less degree in many state courses of study, as a means of 
adapting the work planned for a graded school to the one-teacher 
organization. Inspection of the course, however, usually reveals 
serious difficulties. Thus, one state course of study advises that 
pupils in the second and third years be combined in arithmetic. 
But the work is outlined carefully by months and no possibility of 
altering the sequence of the years appears. For example, the second 
month of the second year is assigned to drill on additive facts, re- 
viewing the work of the first year; the corresponding month of the 
third year is devoted to the multiplication table to 6 x 10. The effect 
here as commonly in alternation plans, is that either the more 
advanced half of the combination marks time and repeats work it 
has already done, or the less advanced half is hurried along at a 
pace it cannot keep up. 

If this plan is to be effective, the work of neither of the two com- 
bined years must be dependent upon the other. Thus long division 
one year may practicably alternate with common fractions the 
other, since they are quite independent; the geography of the west- 
ern hemisphere may alternate with that of the eastern, and so 
on. It is quite possible to organize a curriculum so that many 
such combinations and alternations will be entirely feasible, but it 
is necessary that the organization be made with this end in view. 
It is not sufficient to make a course of study for a graded school and 
then to direct that the rural teacher combine and alternate classes. 
It is a difficult organization to effect, as is evidenced by the fact 
that in so few cases has it been undertaken by curriculum raakers. 

Certainly one-teacher schools must combine classes. Certainly 
the teacher needs help in planning the work of such combinations. 
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Only a curriculum definitely organized to meet her situation can do 
this. Such a curriculum will need to discard the grade organization 
and substitute for it some other grouping of pupils, perhaps some 
other category of subject matter than the present recognized school 
subjects. It is a task which requires the highest degree of profes- 
sional knowledge and ingenuity. It is an immediate necessity for 
the 200,000 existing one-teacher schools, and will remain a neces- 
sity for each one of them which is impossible of consolidation. Such 
an organization, moreover, is of only a little less importance for 
two-teacher schools, of which undoubtedly many must remain. 

The following theses as to the necessary organization of the 
rural curriculum from the standpoint of administration are there- 
fore submitted: 


1. Since most rural schools are of the one and two-teacher 
type, and since there seems no possibility of the entire elimination 
of this type of school, it is highly important that curricula for use 
in such schools be organized to fit their administrative peculiarity, 
i.e., the instruction of many grades in all subjects by one or two 
teachers. 

2. This administrative peculiarity necessitates organization of 
these schools by groups rather than by grades, and the curriculum 
should therefore be organized for these schools by groups rather 
than grades. 

3. Reduction of the number of subjects through fundamental 
reorganization is also desirable. 


SUMMARY 


1. The ends of elementary education are identical for urban and 
rural schools. 

2. The content of elementary education will vary to some extent 
for country and city children, owing to differences in the educational 
experiences afforded by their home and community environment, 
and to consequent differences in the supplementary experiences 
which the school must therefore provide. This variation, however, 
represents but a small per cent of the total elementary educational 
content. 

3. Psychological and social factors necessitate numerous dif- 
ferences in the projects and problems about which rural and urban 
curricula should be organized. While these differences are greater 
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than those in curriculum content, they are still probably less in 
number and degree than the likenesses. 

4. The one and two-teacher schools, at present the chief educa- 
tional agency provided for rural children, labor under an additional 
and unnecessary handicap from the necessity of using curricula 
made for the graded school organization. As long as one and two- 
teacher schools exist, they should be provided with curricula 
organized by groups, to fit their practical needs, and not by grades 
according to the convenience of the city graded school. 

These theses, it should be clearly understood, are not designed 
to cover the whole field of the rural elementary curriculum; they 
are merely supplementary to principles which may be accepted for 
elementary curriculum making in general, and their purpose is to 
guide in matters where questions of differentiation arise. 
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A SURVEY OF METHODS USED IN 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By CORA M. WINCHELL 


Assistant Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers College 
Assisted by 
GRACE STEVENSON, RACHEL MESERVE, anp MABEL PATRICK 


Graduate Students, Teachers College 


The investigation which furnishes the material for this report 
was stimulated by a conference of representatives from the ten 
institutions in New York State which offer four-year courses in the 
training of teachers of home economics. The conference, called by 
the State Department of Education, was held in Albany in January, 
1922 under the direction of Miss Emma Conley, state specialist in 
vocational education for girls. 

Following a report on the content of courses in methods of teach- 
ing home economics, the conference voted that the next investiga- 
tion should be a survey of the methods used in presenting these 
courses, in order to determine to what extent they were developed 
according to the best modern educational philosophy. 

The writer was appointed to conduct the investigation with the 
coéperation of graduate students in the department of household 
arts education of Teachers College. Led by their special interest in 
the training of teachers, Miss Grace Stevenson, Miss Rachel 
Meserve, and Miss Mabel Patrick undertook the survey as graduate 
problems. To their conscientious efforts is due the appreciation of 
the conference before whom the report was presented at its second 
meeting held in April, 1922, at Cornell University. 

The committee of students-was fortunate in having a personal 
interview with Miss Conley at Teachers College before sending out 
the inquiry. The letter and questionnaire which were used follow: 


The searchlight of investigation is turned upon “Methods of Teaching Methods 
Courses!” 

At a conference of representatives from the ten teacher-training institutions 
in New York State which offer four-year courses, held in Albany on January 27-28, 
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1922, a report was made of the content of methods courses submitted by teacher- 
training institutions here in the East. 

At a meeting to be held in April, I have been asked by Miss Emma Conley, 
specialist in vocational education for girls, to report on the methods used in 
teaching special methods courses in household arts education. 

A group of three graduate students at Teachers College is investigating normal 
school and college catalogues with a view to gaining insight into this problem. 
The description of the course in special methods offered by your institution 
indicates that your methods of teaching the course will be suggestive to others. 

Therefore, I venture to ask you to help us improve our teacher-training 
courses in New York State by responding to the enclosed questionnaire. We 
shall appreciate your coéperation, and the results of this inquiry will probably 
be published, so that those contributing may have the benefit of the investigation. 

May we have your response on or before April first? 

With sincere appreciation for your help, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
Cora M. Winchell 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name of institution reporting: 
Name of teacher of special methods course: 


1. What are the aims of your course? 


2. a. How long is your class period? 
How many periods are there in the course? 


b. How do you utilize class periods? (Lecture, discussion, committee reports, 
etc.) 


3. Do you conduct any laboratory work as part of the methods course? 
4. What opportunities do your students have for 

a. School visiting? 

b. Observing lessons as a basis for discussion? 

c. Participation in school and community activities which train them in 
types of service other than class-room teaching which they may be 
called upon to render? 

d. Practice teaching? (Amount, how fully supervised.) 


5. What typewritten outlines, etc., do you give your students? (Attach sheets, 
if available.) 


6. To what extent are you able to illustrate modern educational principles through 
the subject-matter courses offered in your institution? (Cookery, clothing, 
nutrition, household management, etc.) 


7. How do you impress your students with the need of studying the home condi- 
tions of their pupils? Do you offer any training along this line? 
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8. What preparation do your students have in actual homemaking as a basis 
for practice teaching? (Home experience, supervised home work, practice- 


house training.) 


9. Kindly add any other suggestions which are not included in this questionnaire. 


The inquiry was sent to about fifty institutions and responses 
were received from the following thirty-eight: 


New York State Normal School, 
Buffalo 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

University of Vermont, Burlington 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

New Hampshire State College, Durham 

McDonald Institute, Guelph, Canada 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
nsas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan 

Eimira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Kansas State Normal College, Emporia 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 

Indiana State Normal School, Terre 
Haute 

University of Washington, Seattle 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 

Southern Branch, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Normal School, Kalamazoo 

Michigan State Agricultural College, 
East Lansing 


George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rhode Island State College, Providence 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 

Louisiana State Normal School, Nachi- 
toches 

William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Texas State Normal School, Canyon 

State Normal School, Silver City, N.M. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Albany 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga, 
N. Y. 

State Normal School, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

State College for Women, Tallahassee 

University of Texas, Austin 

Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Iowa State College, Ames 





Two items, Questions 3 and 6, in the questionnaire were shown 
to be vague in statement, hence the responses to these were of less 
satisfactory value than the rest. With the conviction that it is 
highly desirable that the prospective teacher of home economics 
have the opportunity to observe the application of present-day 
educational procedure throughout her training in order that she 
may not be confused by a “do-as-I-say, not-as-I-do” process, the 
conference voted further to prosecute the investigation of Question 
No. 6, making it a separate survey. This will be conducted by the 
writer with the help of a group of graduate students during the 
current college year; and the readers of this report are earnestly 
requested to codperate in making this further survey effective. 
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The committee of graduate students analyzed and tabulated the 
results of the investigation, and summarized the data in the follow- 
ing report: 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


I. Common Aims 


I. 
2. 


> Ww 


N Dn 


8. 


To train in methods of teaching general home economics. 
To create right attitude and understanding of opportunities of home 
economics work. 


. To train for vocational home economics teaching. 
. To show how to apply modern educational theories to home economics 


teaching. 


. To train for future home making. 
. To create a professional attitude. 
. To develop an appreciation of the contribution which home economics 


education can make. 
To develop an appreciation of the importance of community needs. 


II. a. Average length of period—s5o minutes. 
Average number of periods—6o. 
Number of lessons in courses varies from 36 to 80. 
b. Methods of class recitation 


Lecture method being used less and less, committee reports, discussion 
and demonstration taking its place. Student demonstrations, obser- 
vations and practice teaching, all considered as laboratory work in 
methods course. 


III. Number of Schools Reporting Laboratory Work as Part of Methods 
Course—30. 


IV. a. School visits 


34 schools require them. 
10 require stated number (4—10). 


b. School observation 


In most cases school visits are used as basis for class discussion. In 
others, demonstration lessons are used either in demonstration school 
or in methods class. 


c. Types of activities in which students participate 


Church work 


Home bureau work Supervision of home projects 
Settlements School and baby clinics 

Girl Scouts Sewing classes 
Parent-Teachers’ associations Extension work 

Red Cross Farmers’ Week 

Educational exhibits Y. W.C. A. 

Orphanages Case work for charities 
Practice cottage Salvation Army 

County fairs Big Sister Movement 


Americanization classes Milk campaigns 
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d. Practice teaching 
One school reported none. 
Two reported only assistant teaching. 
Range of lessons was one to ninety, but all did not report in terms 
of lessons. 
Some reported assistant teaching, as well as practice teaching. 


. Typewritten Material Used in Presenting Class Work 


This was omitted in the report. 


Modern Educational Principles as Illustrated in Subject- Matter Courses 
Meaning of this not well understood. 
Evidently an earnest attempt is being made to do this wherever it is 
deemed advisable. 


Attempt to Give Basis for Knowing Home Conditions 
28 schools were definitely attempting to do so. 


Preparation Given Students in Actual Homemaking 
Home experience, 18 
Supervised home work, 6 
Practice-house training, 22 
One report stated that students act as director of sorority house for 
definite period. 


Additional Suggestions 
17 offered additional suggestions worthy to be noted. 


Signed: Rachel Meserve 
Mabel Patrick 
Grace Stevenson, Chairman 


In a report of such an investigation cold facts and figures convey 
little of the actual spirit of the replies. Therefore, in order to vitalize 
the summary, excerpts from the answers received, and certain 
additional facts have been selected with the hope that they will 
serve to give a more vivid picture of the methods used in teaching 
the methods courses. 


SELECTIONS FROM REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


I. What are the aims of your course? 


To develop teaching power. To develop skill in selecting and organizing 
subject matter in the light of the needs of the pupils and of the community. 
To familiarize teachers with important teaching problems, especially in 
the building of home economics. In case of experienced teachers, to give 
an opportunity to test out and experiment with new applications of old 
and new theories. 
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To establish ideals and standards; to analyze the work of the home- 
maker; to train in organization of courses; to present possibilities and 
values of methods of teaching; to give information in regard to equipment; 
to judge value of text books and illustrative material. 

To help students to understand why they are to teach home economics 
and to apply principles of teaching to home economics. To create good 
will when giving and taking constructive and destructive criticism. To 
give practice in conducting classes in home economics subjects; course of 
study planned from point of view of needs of individuals. 

To stimulate a general enthusiasm for teaching as a profession and an 
active desire to succeed and advance; to acquaint with and arouse apprecia- 
tion of home economics education in elementary and high school; to gain 
ability to judge one’s own teaching; to familiarize students with the 
technique of teaching, class-room and departmental problems, literature 
and legislation, home economics organizations, and professional ethics. 

To give high standards and arouse a sense of responsibility and appre- 
ciation of opportunities for service. Methods of education of students 
through organization and adaptation of subject matter. 

To develop a professional attitude. To develop a love of teaching and 
a spirit of helpfulness and of service. 

To study best methods of teaching home economics. To study school 
conditions, especially in Wisconsin. To study the making of the course 
of study for grades, high school, vocational, or rural schools. To study 
and plan equipment for teaching. 

To give an understanding of the home economics situation from the 
beginning through the present with possibilities for the future. To guide 
students in applying the knowledge gained in all their courses to problems 
in teaching, in order to make their teaching purposeful. To teach under- 
standing and coéperation, to promote success as mothers and home- 
makers. 

To give students an understanding of modern educational ideals and to 
suggest their concrete application to the teaching of home economics. 
To show students that teaching is providing the environment, guidance, 
and inspiration for the best individual and social growth of children; and 
to show students that specialized college training can be organized and 
used as a means to this end. 

To give the student a broader vision of the value of household economics 
subjects for the elementary and high-school girl; to apply methods and 
educational theories which the student has learned in the general methods 
courses to home economics teaching; to help to organize the body of 
subject matter which she has so that she can adapt it to community needs; 
to prepare for practice teaching to be done the next term. 

To give a review of the development of education in general for women, 
and especially the development of home economics education; a thorough 
study of best methods and technique of teaching home economics; a 
thorough understanding and appreciation of the social responsibilities of 
the home economics teacher in the community; to develop a professional 
spirit, 
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How do you utilize class periods? 


25 report the use of the lecture method. 

34 employ discussion during class periods. 

31 utilize committee reports. 

13 provide for observation of teaching as part of the methods course. 


IV.a. What opportunities do your students have for school visiting? 


Wide use is made of all available opportunities. The list includes day 
and evening schools; elementary, junior and senior high schools; public 
and private schools; and settlement classes; rural and urban schools; voca- 
tional classes; vocational schools and normal training schools. One insti- 
tution located in a rural community provides opportunity for visiting 
additional types of schools by granting “two days after vacation.” 


IV.b. What opportunities do your students have for observing 


lessons as a basis for discussion? 

School visits figure conspicuously in this capacity. We visit with one 
thing in mind. Observation lessons as such are presented in various 
ways,—by the teacher of the methods class; by the students in the class; 
by the regular teacher of the class; and by the supervisor. 


IV.c. What opportunities do your students have for participation 


in school and community activities which train them in types 
of service other than class-room teaching which they may be 
called upon to render? 


The following list is comprehensive and because of its value it is quoted 
in full: 


School activities,—banquets, clubs, 
organizations, bazaars, costumes 
for entertainments, parties for 
mothers, school lunch room, 
entertainments, dances, etc. 

Church activities 

Settlements 

Parent-Teachers’ associations 

Girl Scouts 

Nutrition clinics and home visits 

Y. W. C. A. 

Home bureau work 

Orphanages 

Social welfare agencies 

Christmas parties 

Salvation Army 

Educational exhibits 

Baby clinics 

American Red Cross 


Girls’ and young mothers’ sewing 
classes 

Neighborhood houses 

Practice cottage 

Supervision of home projects 

Extension work 

Farmers’ Week 

“Any opportunity offered” 

Americanization classes 

Big Sister Movement 

Supplying milk to babies 

Exhibits at county fairs 

State home economics association 

Volunteer service 

Milk campaigns 

Follow up work for child welfare 

Case work for associated charities 

Serving meals to ball team and to 
faculty groups 
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IV.d. What opportunities do your students have for practice 


Vi. 


teaching? 

It is significant that only one institution reported that no practice 
teaching was provided; and since the investigation was made plans have 
been made for its introduction into the training course of that institution. 
“Participation” and “assisting” are employed by some institutions as 
means of orienting the student with class-room conditions before she 
assumes the full responsibility as a teacher. 

In relation to the query “How fully supervised is practice teaching?” the 
following brief quotations are worthy of repetition: 

100% supervision provided, not always given. 

25 students, one supervisor. 

100% possible; not carried out, in order to develop initiative. 

One supervisor for two parallel classes. \ery close at first, less later. 

Determined by ability of student. 
100%,—not always deemed advisable. 

Supervisor can visit whenever necessary. 

100% if student is inexperienced. 
100% provided; depends on needs of girl. 


To what extent are you able to illustrate modern educational 
principles through the subject-matter courses offered in your 
institution? 


As has already been stated the responses to this inquiry gave evidence 
of its vagueness. However, a few extracts from the questionnaires may 
be suggestive. 

Problem and project basis. 

Must produce salable products. 

Correlation of practical work with subject matter. 

Adaptation of teaching to needs of class. 

Supervised home projects. 

Socialized recitations; discussion groups. 

Project method in several classes. Socialized recitation. Good examina- 
tions. 

Laboratory work conducted almost wholly by project method. Used, to 
some extent, in class work. Still feeling the way. 

Meal plan as basis for teaching of food preparation. 

Use of tea room for students’ practice. 

Coéperation whenever possible. We think we do very well. 

Earnest attempt to have subject matter in technical courses illustrate 
principles as given in methods courses. 


VII. How do you impress your students with the need of studying 


the home conditions of their pupils? Do you offer any train- 
ing along this line? 


The general appreciation and provision for this training is most en- 
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couraging. It will be seen from the summary that 28 schools were definitely 
attempting to do so. Again the statements from various institutions 
offer valuable suggestions. 


Each senior student visits a charity organization family and helps the 
mother in her food problems. Some students supervise home projects. 

Discussion regarding importance of teacher knowing (1) community, 
(2) parents, (3) pupils. 

Case method; two reports on case studied, noting conditions, needs 
and desires. 

Each student selects two or three pupils for careful study; establishes 
friendly relations with girl and her mother. 

Student teachers attend parent-teachers’ association meetings. 

Survey of settlement classes. Course of study based on survey. 

Line upon line, precept upon precept—every day, every subject, back 
of every thought expressed in class. Slogan—Needs of pupils of the 
community determine the course. 

Class discussion, reading, settlement visits made in sociology classes. 

House visits with settlement supervisors. 

Students are directed to get such information concerning pupils as 
principal’s office can give. 

Must ascertain habits of family, pupil’s responsibility in home, financial 
status, through school records, principals, teachers, school nurses, and 
visits to families when feasible. 

Class gives an entertainment for parents. 

Supervision of home projects. 

Course on The Family. 

Visits to pupils in class to be taught required of each practice teacher. 
Talk given by member of social science department as preparation for 
these visits. Student either accompanies the visiting teacher on her 
visits, or is accompanied by the supervisor of practice teaching during 
her early calls. 


VIII. What preparation do your students have in actual home- 


making as a basis for practice teaching? 


Although this provision was not universal, the responses indicated an 
increasing sense of the need of actual homemaking experience as a basis 
for teaching home economics. 

Under “home experience” many reports indicate a thankfulness for small 
favors, without very definite information as to the student’s equipment 
in this line as is shown by the following: 


All have had some. 

Experience in own home. 

Blank used to get information. 

Record kept and further work advised. 
Urged to take full responsibility one summer, 
Some considerable; others none. 

More or less. 
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All house daughters for many years. Some experience in management, 
from a few weeks to years. 

Much! 

Usually have. 

Must have kept house at least two weeks. Summer home project work. 

Live in own homes. Assist in homes of others. 

Considerable. 

A good deal. 


The summary report relative to supervised home work as a source of 
homemaking experience gives evidence of a new field for development in 
our teacher-training courses; while the practice house is making itself 
valuable in so far as it goes in amalgamating the various differentiated 
laboratory courses in home economics, household arts, or what you will, 
into the vocation of homemaking. 

The following quotations will serve to indicate to what extent it is a 
factor. 

Eight weeks’ residence. 

Six weeks required. Groups of four. Each has complete management for 
period of ten days. 

In practice apartment each student is required to spend three days as cook 
and housemaid, three as hostess, preparing and planning meals for six. 
Dietary studies are also made. 

Two or three weeks; part of course in household management. 

Required of all seniors. 

Practice apartment in attic of main building. Students cannot live there. 

Parallels practice teaching. 

Offered, but not required before practice teaching. 

Twelve weeks as prerequisite for practice teaching. 

We are planning new course in child care with real baby in the house. 

Three months required. 


Kindly add any other suggestions. 


The following “other suggestions” are quoted because of some ideas 
which offer ways and means of improving the methods of organizing and 
teaching the methods course in home economics. 


I should like to see our methods course made more strictly methods and 
not loaded up as some of them are with historical surveys and administra- 
tive problems which can be more adequately handled in separate courses. 
Methods should accompany student teaching except for students who 
come with teaching experience, for whom adequate observation should be 
provided. 

College girls enrolled in supervised teaching are absolutely responsible 
for two years for the vocational homemaking high-school class in Man- 
hattan for freshman and sophomores. They plan and teach the course, . 
and observe each other teach. Every week they write criticisms (good or 
bad) of the work and teacher of the past week. The present school project 
is “The Baby’s Layette.” 
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Girls have made a few charts for use as illustrative material in teaching 
certain phases of the subject. We consider in one lesson business procedure 
in applying for a position, in interviews, contracts, and dealing with 
teachers’ agencies. 

We have used posters made by girls in design classes, as means of pre- 
senting lessons. We require every teacher and her assistant to make plans 
for every lesson taught. Two conferences for every lesson—one before, 
one after. Personal interest in each student-teacher is the strongest factor 
in supervision. 

Kill the insidious and harmful intimation that there is a vocational home 
economics and then some other form of home economics teaching. 

I believe that summer projects involving the care and supervision of 
children of school age should be arranged for the benefit of students not 
closely associated with children as preparation for practice teaching. 

All women students specializing in home economics must satisfy the 
practical requirement in home economics before the beginning of the senior 
year. This requirement is equal to ten weeks of actual independent house- 
keeping experience. In order to meet this the student must have a good 
working knowledge of the care and management of the house and of food 
preparation. Exemption from this requirement is allowed only to students 
who are preparing themselves to become specialists in clothing, and have 
not been required to take the routine courses in food and nutrition. 

Make careful study of books, reference books, illustrative material, etc. 
This is a two years’ course. 

The subject matter of the methods course is given not in logical order, 
but as need is shown for a particular topic in a conference or is developed 
from a discussion of a lesson. At the end of each semester there is a review 
of topics discussed, and organization of subject matter covered. The first 
six weeks, second semester, senior year, Smith-Hughes students spend in 
one of the vocational schools of the state and all two credit courses are 
given three times a week for the remaining 12 weeks thus securing the 
required number of hours of class work. Three credit courses have addi- 
tional work to meet time requirements. 

In order to equip our students to supervise home projects as one phase 
of household arts teaching, the students work in groups of two, each con- 
ducting her own, and supervising her partner’s home project. Reports are 
presented by the supervisor, experience in supervision being the aim. 


“Well,—and what about it?” was the cryptic question put by the 
chairman of the conference at the conclusion of the report of the 
investigation. Then by action of the conference a committee was 
appointed to formulate recommendations based upon the findings 
as revealed by the investigation. 

The following report was prepared, and through action of the 
conference (see Section VII of Committee Report) the chairman 
was ordered to prepare the entire proceeding for publication. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON METHODS 
oF TEACHING METHODS CouRSES* 





Following the report on methods of teaching methods courses as 
revealed by a survey made by Miss Winchell with the help of three 
graduate students from Teachers College, the following recommen- 
dations are made by the committee appointed by Miss Conley: 


I. Aims of the Special Methods Courses: The aims of the methods 
courses in general should include the following points: 


1. To broaden the conception of home economics existing 
in the minds of the students, and to develop in them a 

desire to apply the principles of right living to their own 
lives and to teach the subject in such a way as to influence 
the lives and habits of their pupils toward better standards 
of health and home life, as a basis for effective teaching in 
the field. 


2. To establish a complete correlation between subject 
matter and methods courses by interpreting general 
principles of psychology and educational method in terms 
of the home economics subjects and of the human needs 
of the pupils whom they are teaching. 


3. To give the students an understanding of the organization 
and of the aims and purposes of the elementary and 
secondary schools, and of the ways of organizing and 
teaching home economics subjects in such a way as to 
meet the needs of the child through an understanding of 
the community. 


4. To provide opportunity for the students to carry out 
independent problems, to conduct laboratory and recita- 
tion classes, and to handle other types of home economics 
teaching. 





| 5. To stimulate a desire for continued growth in their chosen 
profession. 


II. Length and Place of the Methods Course in the Four-Year 
Curriculum: The committee recommends that the minimum 


* The committee was appointed by Miss Emma Conley, state supervisor, at the 
State Conference in Ithaca, April 28-29, 1922. The members of the committee are: 
Miss Flora Rose, Cornell University; Miss Enid Richardson, Mechanics Institute; 
Miss Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman. 
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length of the course be 60 single periods preferably extended 
over one year to provide for natural development in the 
student’s teaching philosophy and skill. It is urged that in 
addition to the 60 single periods, 30 double laboratory periods 
will provide opportunity for the presentation of observation 
lessons, school visits, and the teaching of classes by members 
of the group as a basis for discussion. It is further suggested 
that this course may wisely be preceded by giving the students 
an opportunity for contact with elementary and high-school 
classes in home economics, possibly as assistants in practice 
teaching groups. 

It is considered desirable that the course in methods of 
teaching home economics should precede or parallel the 
practice teaching, and should be based upon the preliminary 
or parallel training in psychology and general educational 
method. 


Suggestions for the Application of Present-Day Educational 

Principles, Ideals, and Practices in the Teaching of the Meth- 

ods Courses: It is considered essential that the teacher of the 

special methods courses apply modern educational principles, 

ideals, and practices to the conduct of her own classes. 

1. The course should be developed on the basis of projects 
and problems as they exist in the field of home economics 
work into which the students will go as teachers. 


2. Through careful planning the class periods should illustrate 
the wise use of various methods of teaching, discussion, 
lecture, committee reports, demonstration lessons, and 
actual laboratory lessons taught by the class teacher and 
the students as a basis for discussion of methods. 


Experience in Homemaking as a Background for Effective 
Teaching: The committee recommends actual homemaking 
experience (as manager for a period of time) either in the 
student’s own home or in the homes of others, or through 
practice-house experience, or both, in order to build up a 
secure practical background which will inspire self-confidence, 
common sense, and perspective in relation to the problems 
of homemaking. 


Intelligent Viewpoint in Relation to Various Types of Homes: 
The committee urges that courses in sociology and economics 
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be required as prerequisite or parallel to the course in methods 
of teaching home economics. It is recommended that coépera- 
tion be established whenever possible with existing social 
agencies in the community, e.g., Charity Organization 
Society, Nutrition Class Work, Children’s Aid Society, Visit- 
) ing Nurses’ Association, School Nurses, Visiting Teachers, 
etc., in order to provide opportunity for the students to make 
contacts with, and to study different types of homes. The 
main purpose of this provision should be to impress the 
students with the importance of knowing the home conditions 
of the community in which they teach. 





VI. Provision for Practice Teaching: The committee recommends 
the adoption of the following recommendations made by the 
Committee on Practice Teaching! appointed at the Albany 
meeting in January. 


1. That the minimum requirement in practice teaching con- 
sist of twenty lessons, of one and one-half hour length. 


2. That apprentice teaching be worked toward as a goal. 


3. That there be close coédperation between the teachers of 
subject matter and the teachers of special methods from 
the beginning of the freshman year of the four-year course. 


4. That the practice teacher be given the opportunity to 
teach more than one of the homemaking subjects. 


5. That the practice teaching may be materially improved 
if directed observation be included in the special methods 
course. 


6. That the schedule during the practice teaching period 
be sufficiently light or blocked out in such a way that the 


| student will have time for adequate preparation for practice 
teaching. 





7. That a sufficient number of consecutive lessons to com- 

plete a unit of subject matter should be planned for such 

| students. That practice lessons should not be isolated, 

but should be consecutive in order to make a logical 
| presentation of work. 


1 Members of the Committee on Practice Teaching: Cora Binzel, May Filling- 
ham, Margaret Hutchins, Mildred Sipp, Letitia Weer, and Enid Richardson, Chairman. 
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VII. Methods of Teaching in Subject-Matter or Technical Courses: 
The conference, through a committee appointed by Miss 
Conley, consisting of Miss Gillett, Miss Benedict and Miss 
Goodspeed, recommended that further investigation be made 
in relation to the extent to which present-day educational 
principles, ideals, and practices (e. g. teaching procedure) are 
being applied to the organization of and class-room teaching 
in the subject-matter courses. This survey is being carried on 
at present under the direction of Miss Winchell. 

The committee also recommended that the report of the 
Committee on Methods of Teaching Methods Courses be 
published in the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 





Signed: FLORA ROSE 
ENID RICHARDSON 
Cora M. WINCHELL 
Chairman 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A BreuiocraPpuy oN Hicu-ScHoort FRATERNITIES AND 
SororIiTIEs 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


High-school fraternities and sororities are one of the factors 
which must be considered by those interested in the development 
of a democratic high school. Since the material on the subject is 
rather widely scattered, the following bibliography has been pre- 
pared. It is being used at Teachers College in the course known as 
Education 289—The Organization and Administration of Extra- 
Curricular Activities of Secondary Schools. A study of this material 
may increase the student’s understanding and appreciation of the 
difficulty involved when the school attempts to work out the theory 
and practice of social responsibility and control. 

The action of various professional associations of educators, 
legal decisions, and legislative enactments, together with general 
public opinion have had much to do with the actual practice re- 
garding these secret high-school organizations. Therefore, in order 
to trace this development of thought and practice, the articles in 
this bibliography are arranged according to the year of their 
appearance. 

The gregarious tendency, the interest in initiations, the love of 
signs and mystery, the sensitiveness to the approval and disapproval 
of one’s fellows, and the desire to direct one’s own affairs, are, as is 
often pointed out, a part of the instinctive equipment of youth. In 
1904, the year in which this bibliography begins, many educators 
who had not provided social situations in their high schools for 
guiding these tendencies failed to see that the fraternity was the 
natural result of boy-nature and teacher-neglect. In our present 
desire to use the whole school situation, subject-matter, method of 
teaching, and extra-curricular activities, as a means of developing 
the qualities of the good citizen, it is easy to see that if fraternities 
are to be eliminated the school must develop a social program of 
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its own. Many states, as the bibliography shows, have passed legis- 
lation to eliminate secret societies from the high school. Many court 
decisions have established the right of the board of education to 
limit the privileges of any high-school pupil who belongs to a fra- 
ternity or sorority. However, the problem is never solved by repres- 
sion alone. If these secret organizations are to be eliminated, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, and parents, by codperative effort, 
must work out a social program for the school. This program must 
recognize the instinctive equipment and desires of youth, and must 
use the whole school situation to develop the qualities desired in the 
citizen. It must be a program which enables pupils to discover their 
own interests and abilities, and at the same time to explore the 
social organization of which they are a part. Of course, a normal, 
healthy young American is going to belong to a group composed of 
boys with kindred interests. This group of “kindred spirits” may be 
a gang, tough or otherwise, a high-school secret society, more or less 
snobbish and frequently with a program selfish or just worthless, or, 
in high schools under wise leadership, it may be a group in which 
this pupil with satisfaction to himself may practice here and now 
the qualities of real citizenship. The best proof that he will be a 
good citizen to-morrow lies in his being a good citizen to-day. This 
fact has long been recognized by some parents and schoolmen (see 
the “Discussion of Fraternities and Sororities,” in 1905, in the fol- 
lowing bibliography), but many less wise have thought to solve 
the whole problem of fraternities by a legislative policy of negation. 
Such a policy may be of some help, but it is the constructive plan 
of the school which brings the final success. 

The fraternity in the secondary school is nearly fifty years old. 
To one interested in social education, the literature of this fra- 
ternity phase of the subject for the last twenty years has the on- 
ward sweep, the humor, the pathos, the battles often legal, some- 
times personal, of a thrilling story. The philosopher may see in 
dramatic form the development of one whole phase of our present 
social thought. The teacher, administrator, or parent, in striving 
to get rid of the fraternity may see the necessity and something of 
the way for parents, pupils, and teachers working together to de- 
velop a wise and vigorous organization of the whole school as a 
social institution. 

Some students of the material here listed may be interested in 
(a) the policy of schools regarding fraternities; (b) the state legisla- 
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tion or legal decisions regarding fraternities; (c) an evaluation of 
the detailed claims made for or against fraternities; (d) the study 
of this material as a whole as a help in working out a policy for a 
school or state; (e) the growth of public opinion regarding high- 
school fraternities; (f) the difference in principles involved in the 
high-school and in the college fraternity; (g) the development of the 
idea that the school is responsible for the extra-curricular life of the 
school as well as the curricular program; (/) the psychology of ex- 
clusive groups in their influence on their members or on the “bar- 
barians”; (7) the philosophy involved in the development of social 
thinking on the part of high-school teachers or high-school pupils; 
(j) a study of the ways in which administrators and teachers fre- 
quently fail to understand pupils and of the ways in which pupils 
frequently fail to understand administrators and teachers; (k) the 
study of the problem in order to satisfy one’s intellect::al curiosity; 
(1) the supplementing of one’s experience by all the data available 
in arriving at a correct judgment regarding high-school fraterni- 
ties; (m) the failures or successes of schools in eliminating fraterni- 
ties, and the relation of these failures or successes to the presence 
or absence of a working social program in the school; () a study of 
the types of public high schools which have or do not have fraterni- 
ties and sororities. 


1904 
Morrison, G. B. Secret Fraternities in High Schools. Proceedings, 
National Education Association, pp. 484-91 (1904). 
An address by the principal of the William McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
at the meeting of the N. E. A. The psychology of why young people organize; 
the analysis of 185 replies to 200 questionnaires sent to high-school principals in 


the United States regarding fraternities; a procedure recommended for handling 
high-school fraternities. 


SMITH, SPENCER R. Question Regarding Fraternities in Secondary 
Schools. The School Review, 12:2-3 (Jan., 1904). 
A preliminary report of a committee, appointed by President Harper, 1903, 
at the seventeenth Educational Conference of the Academies and High Schools 
Affiliated or Coéperating with the University of Chicago, on the form of ques- 


tionnaire to be sent to the schools of the conference in regard to fraternities and 
sororities. 


Wuitcoms, C. T. C. Report on Organizations Among High-School 
Pupils. Sixty-Ninth Annual Report, Massachusetts Board of 
Education, pp. 180-96 (1904). 
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The report of a committee made at the state meeting on organizations among 
high-school pupils including fraternities. Replies to previous questionnaires on 
fraternities are reviewed and a statement of conditions in Massachusetts is made, 


1905 

JACKMAN, W.S. Organization Versus an Aggregation. Elementary 
School Teacher, 5:576-82 (May, 1905). 
Seven arguments presented showing that fraternities are fundamentally 


opposed to the idea of educating citizens in a democratic high school, and that the 
cure lies in the fundamental life of the school. A thought-provoking presentation. 


KELLER, P. G. W. Open School Organizations. The School Review, 
13:10-14 (Jan., 1905). 
An argument to show that an open organization can never take the place of a 


secret one because the aim is different; that where participation in extra-curricular 
activities is well advised and keen there is less desire for fraternities. 


Koutsatt, P. B. Secondary School Fraternities Not a Factor in 
Determining Scholarship. The School Review, 13:272-74 (March, 
1905). 


A statement of grades made in Lewis Institute, Chicago, by fraternity and non- 
fraternity boys. 


Morrison, G. B. Report of Committees on Secret Fraternities. 
Proceedings, National Education Association, pp. 445-51 (1905). 


This report of the committee of the N. E. A. includes an analysis of the replies 
to a questionnaire of E. Twitmeyer of Seattle, 1905; the analysis of the 185 replies 
to Morrison’s questionnaire of 1904; an analysis of the report of President Har- 
per’s Committee 1903-1905; a review of Superintendent Cooley’s investigation of 
the fraternity situation in Chicago; and the 13 resolutions of the committee con- 
demning fraternities in high schools. 


Morrison, G. B. School Ethics in High-School Life. The School 
Review, 13:361-70 (May, 1905). 
This is a paper read at the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges emphasizing the causal elements in high-school fraternities. 


SMITH, SPENCER R. Influence of Fraternities in Secondary Schools. 
The School Review, 13:1-10 (Jan., 1905). 


The report of the committee on fraternities and sororities made at the eight- 
eenth Educational Conference of the Academies and High Schools Affiliated or 
Codperating with the University of Chicago, November 11, 1904. The committee 
presents the arguments for and against fraternities as shown by 306 replies to 
464 questionnaires sent to these secondary schools. The conference by vote 
opposed fraternities in high schools. 
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University HiGH ScHoovt. Discussion of Fraternities and Sorori- 
ties. Elementary School Teacher, 6:47-54 (Sept., 1905). 


Arguments for and against high-school fraternities and sororities in the Uni- 
versity High School (School of Education, University of Chicago) made by com- 
mittees of parents’ associations. Arguments on both sides are clearly and defi- 
nitely presented. 


1906 
BirDsEYE, C. F. The College Fraternity. Outlook, 83:682, 757-61 
(July 28, 1906). 


A favorable account of the development of Greek letter fraternities in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 


Owen, W. B. The Problem of the High-School Fraternity. The 
School Review, 14:492-504 (Sept., 1906). 
Consideration of three methods of dealing with farternities: laissez-faire, in- 
direct substitution, direct repression. 


State School Systems: Legislation and Judicial Decisions Relating 
to Public Education, October 1, 1904 to October 1, 1906, compiled 
by Edward C. Elliott. Bulletin No. 3, U.S. Bureau of Education, 
pp. 136-41 (1906). 

The decision of Judge Crow, Supreme Court, State of Washington, in the 

Seattle high-school fraternity case, in the case of Waland versus Board of School 


Directors of District No. 1, Seattle, August 15, 1906. This early decision had 
great influence. 


THE WASHINGTON DECISION ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITY 
QuEsTION. The School Review, 14:739-45 (Dec., 1906). 


A reprint from the Pacific Reporter giving the full statement of the Seattle case. 


1907 
Jones, Grace L. Evils of Girls’ Secret Societies. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 24:26 (Oct., 1907). 


Little girls of 13 or 14 learn the meaning of social striving, the ugliness of 
society competition, the unworthy satisfaction of having made a sorority, the 
bitterness of being left out, the danger of a loyalty controlled by secret authority. 


Martin, Ipa SHaw. The Sorority Hand-book. First edition, 1907; 
fifth edition, 1913. Menasha, Wis. 


MEtius, N. Are Secret Societies a Danger to Our High Schools? 
Review of Reviews, 36:338-41 (Sept., 1907). 


A review, in popular form, of the arguments and court decisions against fra- 
ternities prior to 1907. 
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SEELYE, L. CLARK. Influence of Sororities. Ladies’ Home Journal, 

24:12 (Sept., 1907). 

President Seelye of Smith College points out that fraternities arose in colleges 
when there was little or no attempt on the part of college authorities to promote 
sociability; when there was a craving for more literary training than the narrow 
curriculum of the college of these days permitted; when there was more or less 
antagonism between students and faculty; and when hazing was universal. 


ANOTHER FRATERNITY Row. Journal of Education, 66:567 (Nov. 
28, 1907). 
An account of the relations of a fraternity and the school board of Little Falls, 
N. Y. 
1908 
Dutton, SAMUEL T. and SNEDDEN, DAviD. Administration of 
Public Education in the United States, pp. 378-85. Macmillan 
(1908). 
A statement in 1908 showing how the social activities of the high school are and 


should be regarded. This is an aid to the understanding of the development of 
fraternities prior to 1908. 


FLEMMIG, J. D. The Legal Aspects of High-School Fraternities. 
Colorado School Journal, 23:175-78 (1908). 


SHEPHERDSON, F. L. Secret Societies at Colgate Academy. Pro- 
ceedings, Associated Academic Principals of New York, pp. 
91-95 (1908). 


An explanation of the work of the four secret societies at Colgate Academy. 


TRAVELL, I. W. Secret Societies. Journal of Education, 67:651 
(June 11, 1908). 
A statement of the social organization of the high school wherein the writer 


considers it necessary to avoid the serious mistakes often characterizing fraterni- 
ties. 
HicGH-ScHoOoL FRATERNITIES. The Nation, 87:330-31 (Oct. 8, 
1908). 
An editorial presenting “the perversity among children, the blundering of edu- 


cators, and the incompetence of parents,” in regard to high-school fraternities. 
Brief, sane, well written. 


Hi1GH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES ARE DooMED. Ohio Teacher, 28: 435-36 
(1908). 
An account of the provisions of the Schurr bill passed by the Ohio Legislature. 
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State School Systems: Legislation and Judicial Decisions Relating 
to Public Education, October 1, 1906 to October 1, 1908. Bulletin 
No. 7, U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 204-6 (1908). 

Legislation in Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, and court decisions in 

Washington, and in Chicago. 

1909 

BLANCHARD, A. Are Fraternities Fraternal? Century, 78:641—42 

(Aug., 1909). 


A statement recognizing the current interest in the high-school fraternity 
problem. 


Brown, J. F. The American High School, pp. 319-27. Macmillan 
(1909). 
A brief, clear, definite statement of the fraternity situation from the educator’s 
point of view, in 1909. 


Harp, W. Force, Tragedy, and Statesmanship. Everybody's, 
21:173-83 (Aug., 1909). 
A sane analysis of how and why high-school pupils and their parents are so 
involved in fraternities, and what happens. This is a real interpretation of the 
high-school problem, written with a saving sense of humor. 


HOLLisTER, H. A. High-School Administration, pp. 45-46, 181- 
200. Heath (1909). 


A statement of the fraternity situation together with a presentation of the 
desirable, organized social life of the high school in 1909. 


Travis, S. S. Arguments Against High-School Fraternities. Edu- 
cation, 29:517-27 (April, 1909). Also, Proceedings, Associated 
Academic Principals of New York, pp. 83-91 (1909). 


A statement of arguments current in 1909 by a school principal who had had no 
experience with fraternities. 


State School Systems: Legislative and Judicial Decisions Relating 
to Public Education, October 1, 1908 to October 1, 1909. Bulletin 
No. 2, U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 155-57 (1910). 


Legislation in California, lowa, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Oregon, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 


PusBLic ScHOOL FRATERNITIES. Report of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Bureau of Education, pp. 113-14 (1909). 


A statement of California’s, Oregon’s and Vermont’s having just passed 
legislation forbidding fraternities in public high schools in the respective states. 
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OPINIONS OF SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. Journal of Education, 70: 16 
(July 1, 1909). 
An analysis of the opinions of 2298 parents of high-school pupils secured by the 


Board of Education, Denver. Opportunity was provided for answers to nineteen 
specific questions. 


1910 
WErtTrTRICcK, S. J. Courts and the High-School Fraternity. World 
Today, 19:1337-42 (Dec., 1910). 


A review of the court decisions prior to 1910 regarding high-school fraternities, 


IQII 
Hitt, R. C. Secret Societies in High School. Educational Review, 

43: 168-92 (Feb., 1912). 

A master’s thesis written at Colorado College in 1911 giving arguments for and 
against high-school fraternities; methods of dealing with fraternities; legislative 
enactments and court decisions regarding fraternities and sororities. Includes a 
bibliography. 

RussELL, J. Golden Age. Delineator, 78: 224 (Oct., 1911). 


A statement in story form showing how the presence of fraternities in school 
affected the life of some girls. 


WELts, A. R. Secret Societies in High Schools. Journal of Edu- 
cation, 73: 5-9 (Jan., 1911). 


A report on 180 replies received from a questionnaire sent to 350 New England 
schoolmen. 


1912 


Legislation and Judicial Decisions Relating to Education, October 1, 
1909 to October 1, 1912. Bulletin No. 55, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, p. 188 (1913). 


A case involving a definition of fraternities as used in statute of 1909—case of 
Bradford vs. Board of Education of City and County of San Francisco. Also refers 
to legislation abolishing fraternities in Michigan. 


HiGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. Religious Education, 7: 251-52 (June, 
1912). 


A brief statement of the crusade of twenty-five states against fraternities. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. Report of Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 156-57 (1912). 
A statement showing what had been done during the year by school boards, 


state legislatures, and the Pan-Hellenic Congress of College Fraternities, to 
prohibit high-school fraternities. 
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1913 
Brown, J. WARD. American Secondary School Fraternities. New 

York: The Maske Brown Company (1913). 

This volume consisting of 203 pages with a supplement of 16 pages compiled in 
June, 1914, written “to promote a juster estimate of the secondary school frater- 
nity by explaining as far as possible its origin, intention, and purpose,” is based 
on the idea that since secondary school fraternities are prospering to-day (1913) 
in spite of adverse criticism, this prospering proves conclusively that the high- 
school fraternity is at least correct in theory. It includes a brief history of sec- 
ondary school fraternities; thirteen addresses favoring fraternities; the brief on 
school fraternities submitted to the New York City Board of Education by counsel 
for the Interfraternity Council; the Report of the Select Committee, California 
High-School Teachers’ Association, January 1, 1913; Constitution of the Grand 
Interfraternity Council of the United States founded February 27, 1909; the 


origin and chapters of 47 secondary school national Greek letter fraternities and 
10 sororities. 


HiGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. The School Review, 21:141-42 (Feb., 
1913). 
A statement of the college fraternity, Phi Delta Theta’s action declaring mem- 
bers of secondary school secret societies ineligible to membership in that society. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITY LEGISLATION. Report of Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, p. 918 (1913). 


State legislation regarding fraternities in high schools for the year of this re- 
port. 


1914 
Hanna, J. C. High-School Fraternities and the Social Life of the 
High School. Johnston’s Modern High School. Chap. xx, pp. 
498-517. Scribners (1914). 


A reasoned statement justifying fraternities in colleges and their elimination 
from public high schools. 


How.anp, H. J. Fraternities and Sororities in High-School Life. 
Suburban Life, 18:31-32 (Jan., 1914). 


Brief arguments against fraternities for increasing the time spent in “sitting 
indoors” by young people. 


Jounson, F. W. The Problem of Boyhood. University of Chicago 
Press (1914). 
The fraternity is one of a series of 22 topics included in an account of the work 


of the Discussion Club at the Hyde Park Branch of the Y. M. C. A. This club, 
composed of high-school boys, had the author as its leader. 
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1915 
Digest of State Laws Relating to Public Education in Force January 
I, 1915, compiled by William R. Hood, S. B. Weeks, and Sidney 
Ford. Bulletin No. 47, U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 591-92 
(1915). 
Digest of state laws concerning fraternities in force January 1, 1915, in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 


sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and Washington. 


CLaRK, THoMAs A. The High-School Fraternity. The Fraternity 
and The College. George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
(1915). 

In the thirteen papers of this volume, the author believes that the college 
Greek letter fraternity is a “good institution” but that the high-school fraternity 
is an “organization in which children imitate all the social indiscretions of adults”; 
that the action of the Interfraternity Conference is right in its opposition to high- 
school fraternities; that the “high-school fraternity man is a second-class invest- 
ment for a college fraternity.” 


LatuaM, H. B. High-School Hydra. Educational Review, 50: 360-68 
(Nov., 1915). 


An argument in favor of having every school pupil in a fraternity. 


TALBERT, E. L. The Play Attitude and the School Fraternity. Popu- 
lar Science, 86:472-77 (May, 1915). 


A psychological analysis showing how the play attitude and the desire for 
social organization under some circumstances works itself out in the high-school 
fraternity. 


1916 
VoorRHEES, HARVEY C. The Law of the Public School System of The 
United States, pp. 221-23. Little, Brown and Co. (1916). 


An interpretation of various court decisions in regard to secret societies in pub- 
lic high schools. 


1917 
Masters, J. G. High-School Fraternities. The School Review, 14: 
422-32 (June, 1917). 
A statement of the grades and cases of discipline of 70 fraternity and 704 non- 
fraternity boys in Oklahoma City High School. 


State Laws Relating to Education Enacted in 1915, 1916, 1917, com- 
piled by William R. Hood. Bulletin No. 23, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, p. 156 (1918). 
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Digest of state laws passed in 1915, 1916, 1917, concerning fraternities in Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Vermont. 


1918 
Pounp, OLiviA. Need of a Constructive Program for the High 
School. The School Review, 24: 153-67 (March, 1918). 


A presentation of the plan of pupil organizations following the prohibition of 
fraternities by the Board of Educators in Lincoln, Neb.; an analysis of the plans 
and tendencies of pupil organizations in 75 other high schools as shown by a 
questionnaire. 


1919 
State Laws Relating to Education Enacted in 1918-1910, Bulletin No. 
30, U. S. Bureau of Education (1920). 


Legislation concerning fraternities in Illinois. 


HicH-ScHOOL FRATERNITIES—Legislation in Illinois. School and 
Society, 10: 13-14 (July 5, 1919). 
A copy of the Illinois law prohibiting fraternities and sororities in the public 
high schools of the state and of the provisions for enforcement. 


1920 


BarrD, W. R. American College Fraternities. First edition, 1879; 


ninth edition, 1920. James T. Brown, 363 West 20th St., New 
York City. 


A detailed account of the fraternities in the colleges of the United States. 


Review, 28: 50-56 (Jan., 1920). 


The account of an attempt to reconstruct “near” and full-fledged sororities so 
that they will contribute to the welfare of the schools. 


\ OUND, OLIviA. Social Life of High-School Girls. The School 


1921 
BALLOU, FRANK W. High-School Fraternities and Sororities. School 
Life, 7: 47-48 (Oct., 1921). 


An account of the plan in Washington, D. C., for eliminating fraternities and 
sororities. 


NEWLON, JEssE H. High-School Fraternities. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 7: 372-79 (Oct., 1921). 
A statement of the elimination of fraternities in the High School, Lincoln, Neb. 
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HiGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. The School Review, 28: 167-69 
(Mar., 1920). 
An account of the method adopted by the high school of Dubuque, Ia., in regard 
to fraternities and sororities. 


1922 


CLARK, THomAs A. Shall I Join a Fraternity? American Boy, 23: 
9-10, 50-51 (May, 1922). 
The Dean of Men, University of Illinois, writes directly to the readers of 
American Boy his reasons for and against joining a fraternity. 


CHAMBERS, Harry B. Ask Ban on Secret School Societies. New 
York Times, Sept. 28, 1922. 


The chairman of the law committee of the Board of Education of New York 
City proposes a state law forbidding high-school secret societies. 











COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


Professor Arthur Wesley Dow, head 
of the department of fine arts since 
1904, died on December 13, 1922. 

He was born in 1857 in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, a town which he made 
the seat of his summer school, which 
he celebrated in several well-known 
series of paintings and prints, and 
which is now his final resting place. 
His early study of art was in Boston, 
followed by five years with Boulanger 
and Lefebvre in Paris, where his work 
won recognition in the Salon. Return- 
ing to Boston, he became associated 
with Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa, 
then in charge of Japanese collections 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, and with 
him developed a new system of teach- 
ing the fine arts, based upon synthetic 
principles. He has had a distinguished 
career as a painter, culminating in the 
remarkable paintings of the Grand 
Canyon made in 1919, some of which 
are well known to the College through 
his generosity in lending them to the 
Women’s Faculty Club. But the main 
effort of his life was given to the estab- 
lishment of the reform in the teaching 
of art, first in Boston in 1889, then at 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and the 
Art Students’ League in New York, 
for many summers at Ipswich, and 
from 1904 literally until the day of his 
death at Teachers College. He pub- 
lished The Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Art!; Along Ipswich River, a 
series of color prints from wood blocks; 
Ipswich Prints, for use in schools; and 
Composition? a book embodying and 
illustrating his principles, which ran 


1 Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1912. 
? Doubleday, Page & Company. 


through seven editions between 1899 
and 1913, and which is unique in the 
field. 

The inception of Professor Dow's 
reform of art teaching is set forth in 
the opening pages of his Composition, 
where he describes his return from 
France thoroughly dissatisfied with 
academic theory, his search of some- 
thing more vital based upon a com- 
parative study of the art of all nations 
and epochs, and his association with 
Fenollosa, to whose learning, philos- 
ophy, and insight in the early stages of 
Mr. Dow’s work, and the formulation 
of his theory, he pays full recognition. 
This theory, as Professor Dow devel- 
oped it in his years of teaching, dis- 
carded the conventional approach to 
art through imitation of nature and of 
historic styles, and built up, from the 
first step, appreciation of harmony in 
the simple elements of line, notan, and 
color, leading directly to creative 
power. “I have not attempted,” says 
Professor Dow in his conclusion, “to 
overthrow old systems, but have 
pointed out their faults while trying to 
present a consistent scheme of art 
study. The intention has been to 
reveal sources of power; to show the 
student how to look within for greatest 
help; to teach him not to depend on 
externals, not to lean too much on 
anything or anybody.” Sure from the 
first of the validity of his fundamental 
principles, his attitude regarding their 
application was always that of the 
learner; it is characteristic that he 
speaks of establishing his summer 
school at Ipswich “for the purpose of 
obtaining a better knowledge of the 
relation of art to handicraft and 
manual training.” 
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Of his work in Teachers College, Mr. 
George J. Cox, intimately associated 
with him in the department, writes as 
follows, for the Studio: “As a lecturer 
for many years at Teachers College, 
he literally ‘gave’ appreciation to his 
students. In his talks on art he em- 
ployed none of that obscurantism, or 
emotionalism, or plain claptrap, that 
confounds or disgusts in so much of 
the current discourses upon aesthetics. 
He felt that the noble simplicities of 
great art demanded simple and digni- 
fied treatment in their interpretation, 
and he supplied it. All who came under 
his spell felt that apparently effortless 
transference of power, the seemingly 
easy conveyance of ideas and enthu- 
siasms, that seemed to be his peculiar 
prerogative.” Another member of the 
department said: “We can’t feel that 
he is gone; his spirit so fills these rooms 
that he seems to be among us all the 
time.” The whole College knew his 
quiet dignity, his friendly, grave smile, 
the unquestioned sincerity of his 
simple, direct speech, and the sense of 
reserve power that he always conveyed. 

But it is not of our own loss that we 
should chiefly think. “Professor Dow’s 
going,” said Dean Russell in a private 
conversation a few days after his 
death, “will be felt quite as keenly in 
Japan as here.” The regard in which he 
was held in the Orient is well shown by 
the anecdote of his visit to Japan in 
1903, when he was invited by the 
Emperor to the palace, and asked what 
he would like to have. After considera- 
tion, Professor Dow asked to have 
copies made of some of the black-and- 
white paintings in the Emperor’s col- 
lection of ancient art. These were 
accordingly made, and were brought 
to this country as a further contribu- 
tion tohis theory of the unity of the arts. 

The English poet Richard Aldington, 
serving as a private in the first year of 
the Great War, wrote a poem ending 
with these lines: 


“There is always war and always peace; 
Always the war of the crowds, 
Always the great peace of the arts.” 
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The “great peace of the arts,” the eter- 
nal verities that underlie the master- 
pieces of true artists of all lands and all 
epochs and unite them in a common 
brotherhood,—this peace was the inner 
message of Professor Dow’s teaching. 


FANNY MORTON 


Miss Fanny Morton, for thirty- 
three years housekeeper of Teachers 
College, died on September 5, 1922, in 
her sixty-third year. Miss Morton was 
taken ill in August, 1921, and although 
not confined to her bed after the first 
three months, was never able to resume 
her duties; and in November was re- 
tired by the Trustees with a pension, 
in recognition of her many years of de- 
voted and unselfish service to the Col- 
lege. The last ten months of her life 
were spent in the home of her niece, 
Mrs. Harry Miles, in Brooklyn, where 
she died. 

Miss Morton was one of the few 
personalities remaining that bound the 
achieving Teachers College of the pres- 
ent to the struggling Teachers College 
of its earliest years; and although the 
more recent generations of students 
will greatly miss her vigorous presence 
and warm, friendly greeting when they 
return to seek out familiar places and 
faces among our rapidly changing sur- 
roundings and personnel, those who 
will most truly feel her loss are the staff 
and alumni of those earlier years, when 
the College was small and the contacts 
more intimate, and “Fanny,” as she 
was affectionately known to all in 
those days, was the warder and man- 
ager of all the material resources of the 
College, the friend in need for all 
emergencies. Born of excellent English 
stock, one of a large family of children, 
she inherited from both parents a char- 
acter that was four-square, splendid 
energy and physical strength, fine or- 
ganizing and executive ability, much 
initiative, and a straightforward hon- 
esty. Her few faults were those of an 
impulsive, loving nature, capable of 
doing things so well herself that she 
was impatient of anything short of 
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perfection in the work for which she 
felt herself responsible. She never 
counted the cost to herself in time or 
energy given to assure the success of 
any undertaking. In fact, her almost 
reckless expenditure of her own 
strength was the subject of constant 
remonstrance from her friends through- 
out her life, and her inability to over- 
come this tendency undoubtedly short- 
ened her days. 

Miss Morton came to this country 
from England when she was about 
twenty years of age, and for several 
years was employed at the Woman’s 
Infirmary in Stuyvesant Square, under 
Mrs. Charlotte Louisa Williams, then 
superintendent. Here she first came 
in contact with Miss Grace Dodge, who 
was interested in the Infirmary, as in 
so many other good works; and to Miss 
Dodge and Mrs. Williams she owed the 
development of her strongly religious 
nature. When Mrs. Williams accepted 
Miss Dodge’s invitation to become the 
“lady principal” of the little enterprise 
just then coming into being as the 
Industrial Education Association,— 
destined to be the seed of our present 
Teachers College—Fanny followed her 
to the building at 9 University Place, 
from which the Union Theological 
Seminary had recently removed to its 
new quarters on Park Avenue. Here 
the little Association was to develop, 
during those first foundational ten 
years, into the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, and finally 
into Teachers College. On that first 
night on which the building was occu- 
pied, its only tenants were Mrs. Wil- 
liams and Fanny, save for the janitor 
in the basement. From that day to the 
day she died, the College was Fanny's 
adopted home, the child of her loving 
care, the object of her unswerving loy- 
alty and pride. Having been part of it 
from the beginning, and through all its 
many changes, she knew the origin of 
every article of furniture, the history 
of most of those who had come and 
gone across its thresholds. In her own 
fashion, she was historian and curator. 
But her loyalties were not narrow ones. 
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She loved the old, but she took the 
new into her heart as well, and rejoiced 
with her friends of the faculty and the 
trustees—and they were her friends,— 
over each new step forward in the prog- 
ress of the institution into whose grow- 
ing life her own was so closely woven. 
Happy the institution that can count 
among the strands that bind it to the 
past, lives of fine integrity and entire 
devotion to it and its ideals. Teachers 
College treasures the memory of many 
such lives, and not the least among 
them is the life of Fanny Morton. 


ADDITION TO GRACE DODGE 


BUILDING 


Teachers College has begun the con- 
struction of a seven-story addition to 
the Grace Dodge Building, which is the 
laboratory building for household arts 
and related practical sciences under 
the Faculty of Practical Arts. This 
extension, together with other floor 
space which will be released in the old 
building by the removal of the library 
and administration offices to the new 
library building, also now under con- 
struction, will provide much needed 
space for the advanced students of 
household arts, nutrition, biochemistry, 
household engineering, sanitation, and 
nursing education. 

The addition to the Dodge Building 
will extend east from the present build- 
ing 90 feet, to within 15 feet of Whittier 
Hall. Floor A, which will be on the 
level of the floor of the present carpen- 
ter shop and of the sidewalk at Whittier 
Hall, will be equipped as a modern kit- 
chen and for store rooms. Floor B, on 
which the laundry laboratory is now 
situated, will have a cafeteria dining 
room, 60 x go feet; and a large part of 
the present laundry will be converted 
into a service dining room, about 30 x 
40 feet. If necessary later, the present 
housewifery laboratory adjoining the 
laundry will be made into an additional 
cafeteria lunch room, 30x50 feet. 
Floors A and B will be under the direc- 
tion of Miss Emma R. Baker, who 
manages the food departments of 
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Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is intended to furnish meals 
to those who live in Bancroft and Seth 
Low Halls, and to many more students 
who are now taking their meals in 
private restaurants. It will be possible 
to serve breakfast and dinner to about 
800 students, and luncheon to about 
1200. In conducting this college food 
department, Miss Baker will coéperate 
with Miss Katharine Fisher in making 
this plant available for advanced stu- 
dents of institution management who 
are studying institution food depart- 
ments. 

The first floor, which will be about 
one foot above the level of the present 
main floor of the Dodge Building, will 
be devoted to nursing education, with a 
large and a small laboratory and with 
about ten offices and conference rooms. 
The second floor will have a large cook- 
ery laboratory, cookery demonstration 
room, a small experimental laboratory, 
and several offices. The third floor will 
have one large laboratory for advanced 
work in clothing and another for house 
management and household economics; 
also, a small laboratory and several 
offices. The fourth floor will consist of 
research laboratories for nutrition and 
biochemistry, and offices for Professors 
Rose and Eddy. The fifth floor will 
have two laboratories which, together 
with the laboratory that for several 
years has been used by nursing educa- 
tion, will provide space for a new sub- 
department of practical science, which 
will probably be called household engi- 
neering. Under this heading will be 
included courses and research on the 
application of physics and inorganic 
chemistry to the household. One of 
these laboratories will be fitted for spe- 
cial attention to the sanitary equip- 
ment of the home, and will also be the 
center of the work in sanitation, such 
as Hygiene 175 and related courses. 
There will also be on the fifth floor a 
special animal room for use in nutrition 
studies conducted under the direction 
of Professors Rose and Eddy, and spe- 
cial equipment for distilling water, for 
sterilizing animal cages, for experi- 
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mental work in chemical and physical 
problems of the laundry, and for testing 
any type of labor-saving appliances. 
On the chemical side, the household 
engineering department will codperate 
in certain aspects of the work which 
has been done under the direction of 
Professor Vulté on the fourth floor of 
the present Dodge Building. 

The building alone, without equip- 
ment, will cost about $340,000. It is 
probable that the equipment for the 
kitchen, dining room, the cookery labo- 
ratories, and the chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories will cost more than 
$100,000 in addition. 

Fortunately, the excavation for this 
extension to the Dodge Building was 
made twelve years ago when the orig- 
inal building was planned, and hence 
the contractors will be able to rush 
work just as soon as the steel arrives. 
Work on the foundation has already 
been begun. It seems probable that 
this laboratory building, which will 
give over 37,000 square feet addition to 
the present Dodge Building, will be 
ready for use by the summer of 1924, 
and it is possible that the food depart- 
ment on Floors A and B may be ready 
for the spring session of next year. 
Everything depends upon the speed 
with which building materials are de 
livered. 


BIOLOGY 


Professor Jean Broadhurst’s new 
book, How We Resist Disease, has just 
been published by the Lippincott Com- 
pany. Professor M. A. Bigelow recently 
addressed the College Club of St. 
Louis, the City Club, and four other 
organizations in that city on topics re- 
lating to health education and social 
hygiene. 

Encouraging results are being ob- 
tained with two different milk culture 
preparations recently developed in the 
department of biology; one of these 
aims at reducing some of the intes- 
tinal difficulties of children. 

The hand dishwashing tests have 
been completed by Miss Oram. The 
results are soon to be published. 
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COOKERY 

Miss Anna Barrows gave a talk re- 
cently before the Columbia Dames on 
“Short Cuts in Housekeeping.” In 
January at the Health Exhibition she 
conducted some exhibit work on cold 
storage food. 

Miss Mary I. Barber lectured be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Great Neck, 
L. I., January 8, on “The Economics of 
the Food Supply.” 

Dr. Minna Denton, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., gave an interesting talk on 
January 19 to the class in Investiga- 
tion Cookery on researches being car- 
ried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A Report of the Survey of the Public 
School System of Lawrence Township, 
N. J., made under the auspices of the 
division of field studies of the Institute 
of Educational Research, has just come 
from the press and may be had from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, for $1.00 per copy. This sur- 
vey was directed by Professors N. L. 
Engelhardt and E. S. Evenden. The 
members of the major professional 
course in educational administration 
(1921-22) who assisted in this survey 
were:—Miss Mary Kerr, Mrs. C. W. 
Flemming, and Messrs. C. D. Ander- 
son, R. O. Bagby, J. F. Barnhill, F. V. 
Bermejo, James Boyle, O. S. Bradshaw, 
W. H. Bristow, R. H. Brown, F. Cayco, 
C. C. Clark, F. DeVeyra, R. B. Fore, 
H. C. Fries, T. A. Hendricks, O. E. 
Hertzberg, G. Howard, Jr., A. C. 
Humphreys, W. M. Land, G. A. Neff, 
T. O. Oliver, J. G. Ragsdale, O. A. See, 
R. K. Speer, L. G. Stier, R. O. Stoops, 
G. Tabunar, D. Weidler, H. Wilmot, 
and O. C. Wrigley. 

The survey consists of eight parts: 
Part I—Population Studies; Part II— 
Wealth and School Support; Part III— 
Classification and Progress of Chil- 
dren; Part IV—Teachers in Lawrence 
Township; Part V—The Measurement 


of Pupil Performance; Part VI—The 
School Buildings; Part VII—School 
Costs; and Part VIII—Administration 
and Organization. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt has been ap- 
pointed a member of the editorial 
board of the new Yearbook to be pub- 
lished by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. Dr. Engel- 
hardt recently addressed a public mass 
meeting held at Bloomsburg, Pa., for 
the purpose of discussing problems 
growing out of local educational needs. 

Drs. George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt have recently been acting 
as educational advisers to the boards 
of education in their building programs 
at Rockland, Mass., Easton, Pa., and 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Through the efforts of Professo: 
Evenden, Lord Burnham of England, 
author of the Burnham Scale for Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, addressed the student- 
body of Teachers College on January 
20. Professor Strayer presided at the 
meeting, and in introducing the speaker 
indicated how the educational emer- 
gency which confronted England dur- 
ing the World War had been success- 
fully met, and the part played by the 
revised salary scale. Lord Burnham 
chose as his topic “Teachers’ Salaries 
and Economic Conditions Affecting 
Education in England.” His instruct- 
ing and interesting presentation of this 
topic was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
of the students who were able to gain 
admission to Milbank Chapel. 

Professor Evenden recently appeared 
before the teachers and Board of Edu- 
cation of Perth Amboy, N. J., in behalf 
of a new salary schedule which he had 
worked out in codperation with a com- 
mittee of teachers and which was being 
presented at that time for adoption. 

Professor Evenden has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the following 
committee on teachers’ salaries of the 
National Education Association: Miss 
Myra L. Snow, Seattle, Wash.; Miss 
Florence M. Hale, Augusta, Me.; 
Miss Annie L. Griffey, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Professor Charles E. Rugh, 
Berkeley, Calif.; and Superintendent 
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E. C. Fisher, Rock Island, Ill. It is ex- 
pected that this committee will have 
material available for schoolmen be- 
fore the close of the present fiscal year, 
and that a detailed report will be made 
at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in July at Oakland, 
Calif. 

The dissertation of Dr. R. G. Rey- 
nolds, Newspaper Publicity for the 
Public Schools, has been just issued by 
the Capital City Press, Montpelier, 
Vt. Mr. Elmer J. Ortman has com- 
pleted the university requirements for 
the doctor’s degree as has also Mr. 
J. R. McGaughy. Their dissertation 
topics are “Teachers’ Councils,” and 
“The Fiscal Administration of City 
School Systems,” respectively. 

Dr.Strayer will speak before the gen- 
eral assembly of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 27, at its Cleveland meet- 
ing, on the subject, “The Cost and the 
Fiscal Administration of Schools: Some 
Facts from the Educational Finance 
Inquiry.” On the same day Professor 
Strayer will address The Lions Club 
of Akron, Ohio, on the Sterling-Towner 
Education Bill. 

At a round table discussion on the 
general subject “Certain Recent Edu- 
cational Developments in Three Large 
Cities, East, Center, and West,” by 
the division of superintendents of big 
cities, at Cleveland, Dr. Strayer will 
speak on the topic, “Baltimore, a Com- 
prehensive School Survey and Its 
Consequences.” 

Dr. Engelhardt, as a member of the 
committee reporting on “The Status 
of the Superintendent,” will address the 
business section of the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence on February 26. 

Mr. P. C. Packer will speak at the 
meeting of the Educational Research 
Association held at Cleveland in con- 
nection with the Department of Sup- 
erintendence convention on Thursday 
afternoon, March 1. His subject is 
“Research as Applied to Building 
Problems.” 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


At the December meeting in Boston 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Professor 
Arthur I. Gates presented before the 
educational section a paper entitled 
“The Influence of Education upon the 
Intelligence Quotient.” 

On January 3, Professor Gates ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of the Horace Mann School on the 
topic “The Meaning of Intelligence 
and Intelligence Tests.” 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Professor Arthur D. Dean will be 
away from the College during the second 
semester on leave of absence. 

During the spring session, Mr. 
Arthur F. Payne, who is here on leave 
of absence from the University of 
Minnesota, will conduct a course in 
vocational guidance on Saturday morn- 
ings. 

Professor David Snedden is giving an 
extramural course on Sociological Foun- 
dations of Curricula this semester at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Professor Snedden 
represented Teachers College at the 
annual convention of the National 
Society for Vocational Education held 
recently at Detroit. His address 
before the American Sociological So- 
ciety on the subject “Sociology, a 
Basic Science to Education” is printed 
in this number of THE RECORD. 

Two books by Professor Snedden 
have been published recently,—a teach- 
er’s guide book in Civics by the World 
Book Company, and a text book in 
Educational Sociology by the Century 
Company. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Miss Harriet Barthelmess, who for 
the past semester gave the courses in 
educational tests and measurements in 
Dr. McCall’s absence, has accepted the 
position as head of the department of 
psychology in the Trenton State 
Normal School, which was formerly 
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held by Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill. Dr. 
Gambrill has recently been made 
assistant professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Yale University. 

For the present semester the courses 
announced for Dr. McCall will be con- 
ducted by Dr. John P. Herring, director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

On January 18, Professor Frank M. 
McMurry addressed the students of the 
Newton Theological Seminary, Boston, 
Mass., on “Method of Study in Relig- 
ious Education.” 

On December 27, Professor Milo B. 
Hillegas spoke before the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. 
His subject was “Next Steps in Super- 
vision.” 

Professor Frederick G. Bonser spoke 
before the Hartford meeting of the 
Superintendents and Supervisors of the 
State of Connecticut on December 29. 
His subject was “Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Making.” 

Following up the revision of the cur- 
riculum at Baltimore resulting from 
the survey of the schools of Baltimore 
made by the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College, Professor 
Bonser is holding several conferences 
with committees of supervisors and 
teachers in Baltimore during the spring 
semester. 

Atlantic City, N. J. is making a 
revision of its elementary school cur- 
riculum, and Professor Bonser has been 
asked to meet with the revision commit- 
tee for a series of conferences in March 
and April. 

Mr. Frederick P. Woellner completed 
his work for the doctor’s degree in 
January, leaving immediately to take 
up his work as lecturer in elementary 
education and civics in the Southern 
Branch of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Miss Ella M. Wilson, who was in 
attendance at the College during the 
winter semester, has been made head 
of the geography department at the 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

During the coming summer session 
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in the major professional course in 
elementary education the subject of 
teaching children how to study will be 
emphasized. In this connection a 
demonstration school consisting of 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades will be 
conducted in the Lincoln School under 
Professor McMurry’s direct super- 
vision, assisted by Superintendent 
Zenos E. Scott of Louisville, Ky. The 
teachers will be Messrs. James Tippett, 
C. Beverley Benson, and P. E. Harris, 
each of whom will probably devote 
himself to the teaching of one subject 
throughout the three grades. 

On the evening of January 19, Miss 
Anna Bird Stewart, poet, playwright, 
and author, gave readings of her own 
poems before the Elementary Club, 
including several children’s poems 
which have not yet been published. It 
proved a very enjoyable evening. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews 
spoke recently before the Montclair 
Women’s Club of New Jersey on 
“Community Service and the House- 
hold.” He spoke before the New York 
State Senate Committee on Education, 
February 6, on the proposed law to 
establish a College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University which will 
grant a degree in home economics. 

Miss Emma A. Winslow, a former 
member of the staff of the department, 
will return for the coming summer ses- 
sion to give courses on costs of living 
and budget planning. Miss Winslow is 
now completing her work for the doc- 
torate at the University of London. 
The subject of her thesis is “Changes in 
Standards of Living in the United 
States and in England, 1890-1920.” 

Fabrics and How to Know Them by 
Professor Grace G. Denny, of the 
University of Washington, has just 
been published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company under the editorship of 
Professor Andrews. It is a reference 
book of textile fabrics and textile 
terms for the use of the consumer, the 
salesman, and the teacher. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley visited 
Mount Holyoke College in January and 
spoke to the students on “Vocational 
Opportunities in Household Arts.” 
Miss Cooley has been appointed a 
member of the executive committee of 
the New York City Vocational Club. 

Professor Wilhelmina Spohr ad- 
dressed the Home Economics Club of 
Atlantic City, N. J. on January 26. 

In January, Professor Cora M. 
Winchell spoke before the students of 
the department of home economics at 
the New York State Normal School at 
Buffalo, and before the students of the 
School of Home Economics at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. On January 
19, Miss Winchell was the guest at a 
luncheon given by the newly formed 
Teachers College Club of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


With the prominence given to-day to 
discussions on new standards of living 
conditions for college students, it 
seems most timely to have presented 
such problems of organization and 
administration of college halls as are 
common to two groups, those interested 
in the direction of residence halls, and 
advisers or deans. A special unit course 
is being offered by the department this 
semester to meet the demands of these 
two groups. The relation of the dean 
to the director of halls, business admin- 
istration and systems of control, and 
new theories of coérdination of college 
departments will be among the topics 
discussed. 

Another new unit course which was 
begun this semester deals with house- 
hold arts for foreign students. It 
includes such topics as the modern 
conception of the home, sociological 
aspects of family relationships; home 
environment as it affects health, with 
the practical application of health 
principles to the home and community; 
child care and modern methods in child 
health education; application of art to 
homemaking; and scientific application 


of food and nutrition. In addition a 
general survey of all the work in house- 
hold arts which is offered at Teachers 
College will be presented by means of 
lectures and observations. 

It is very gratifying to receive reports 
of work in household arts already begun 
in China. In Peking, a proposed pro- 
gram for training in homemaking is 
presented by the Secretary of Com- 
munity Service, which coérdinates such 
work as that of the departments of 
sociology and economics in Peking 
University, a new department of home 
economics in Yenching College, re- 
search work in child welfare and foods 
at the Peking Union Medical College 
(Rockefeller Foundation), the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., all fur- 
nishing the mechanism whereby a 
program in homemaking can _ be 
started and developed. The Yangtse- 
poo Social Center, run in connection 
with Shanghai College, sends an outline 
of work in home hygiene, mother- 
craft, and home management which has 
been begun. The work at Canton at the 
True Light Middle School has been 
carried on for the past three years by 
a Teachers College graduate, Miss Jean 
Macpherson. The Chinese Practice 
House, and courses in nutrition, house 
sanitation, and child care are well 
established. From Nanking, word has 
just been received that Miss Mary Vail, 
formerly of Teachers College, has gone 
to Ginling College to organize the work 
in connection with their new dormi- 
tories. 

Among special lecturers who have 
been invited to address the students of 
the department and who from their 
wide experience presented matters of 
very real interest, have been Mrs. C. N. 
Farnsworth of the Hanoum Summer 
Camp, Thetford, Vt.; Miss Blanche 
Geary, architect, New York City; Miss 
Anne Dudley Blitz, dean, Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kan.; and Miss 
Mina Kerr, dean, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

Professor Emma H. Gunther spoke 
recently before the Woman’s Club at 
Bradentown, Fla., on “Education of 
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Women in China.” She also gave a 
lecture on China before the pupils of 
the Commonwealth School of New 
York City. At the meeting of the 
North Atlantic section of the American 
Association of University Women in 
Philadelphia, Professor Gunther has 
been invited to speak on “University 
Women in Various Fields in China.” 
Miss Lydia Ray Balderston of the 
department is to give a series of four 
lectures on housewifery and laundering 
in a course which has been arranged by 
a group of housewives at Dobbs Ferry, 


Miss Katharine Fisher presented new 
developments in the field of home 
economics at the meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, held in January at Springfield, 
Mass. 

The department is most fortunate in 
being able to have Mrs. Mary De 
Garmo Bryan, for the past two years 
president of the National American 
Dietetic Association, to conduct a 
course for dietitians during the coming 
summer session. 

The demand for able directors of 
residence halls is increasing; many 
colleges are constructing new dormi- 
tories and hence additional opportun- 
ities exist for those trained as dormitory 
directors. Among our graduates re- 
cently placed in charge of residence 
halls are: Miss Edith McAlpin, Cushing 
House, Smith College; Miss M. Max- 
well, Hamilton Hall, State University 
of Montana; Miss Leila Hainer, Betsy 
Barbour Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss 
Sara Allen, who has been in charge of 
dormitories at the College of Agri- 
culture, Farmingdale, L. I., has re- 
cently accepted the position of dormi- 
tory director at the Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins 
read a paper at the last meeting of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, held January 12, 
on “Variabilities in Modern Language 
Vocabularies.” 
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Dr. Matthew G. Bach of the depart- 
ment has recently published through 
the Columbia University Press a book 
entitled Wéieland’s Attitude Toward 
Woman and Her Cultural and Social 
Relations. 


MATHEMATICS 


During the Christmas holidays Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith attended 
the meetings of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, of which he is the 
retiring vice-president; the Mathe- 
matical Association of America; and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He presided at the 
joint dinner of the mathematical 
organizations at Cambridge. 

Professors Smith and Upton spoke 
at the meeting of the teachers of 
mathematics in the Horace Mann and 
Lincoln Schools of Teachers College on 
January 5. Professor Upton has been 
taking part in the survey of the schools 
of Stamford, Conn. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Elizabeth Burgess, instructor 
in the department, addressed the Con- 
necticut League of Nursing Education 
at its meeting in Waterbury on Janu- 
ary 24. 

The College had the pleasure of 
entertaining about one hundred mem- 
bers of the Institute for Instructors in 
Nursing Schools who were in New York 
the first week of January. Addresses 
were given by Professors M. Adelaide 
Nutting, William C. Bagley, and Mary 
T. Whitley; and the visitors observed 
a very interesting class in chemistry 
taught by Miss Charlotte A. Francis. 

One of the big events of the month 
was the opening of the new Adminis- 
tration Building of the Henry Street 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, at 99 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The building, 
which was presented by Mrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff in memory of her husband, is 
centrally located, charmingly furnished, 
and splendidly equipped for the rapidly 
growing work of the Association. The 
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meeting extended over several days, 
Professor Annie W. Goodrich speaking 
on the opening night, January 10, and 
Professor Nutting and Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 14. Miss Lillian Wald, director 
of the settlement, Miss Goodrich, and 
all the family at Henry Street, which 
includes so many of our graduates and 
students, are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on this new uptown extension of 
“The House on Henry Street” which 
will contribute greatly not only to the 
administrative but also to the educa- 
tional work of the Association. 

Dr. Josephine Baker’s friends and for- 
mer students will be sorry to hear of her 
illness which has extended over several 
months. She has been much missed in 
her course of lectures on Child Hygiene. 

Professor Isabel M. Stewart is on 
leave of absence during the spring 
session and will not return until the 
opening of the College in the autumn. 
She has been with the department con- 
tinuously for nearly fifteen years, first 
for two or three years as student and 
assistant, later as instructor and pro- 
fessor of nursing education. The first 
part of her sabbatical period will be 
devoted largely to the preparation of a 
book on Teaching in Nursing Schools. 
Later in the spring Miss Stewart plans 
to sail for Italy, and will probably visit 
several of the European countries 
before her return. 

Recent appointments of nursing and 
health students include the following: 
Miss Grace McIntyre, superintendent 
of nurses, and Miss Asta Erpestadt, 
assistant superintendent of nurses, 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss M. V. McDonald, director 
of child welfare, Montreal, Can.; Mrs. 
Eleanor Jones Ford, director of health 
education, Ohio State Department of 
Health; and Miss Leone Ivers, superin- 
tendent of nurses, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Miss Mary Haarer ('10) formerly 
director, School of Nursing, University 
of Iowa, has been appointed on the 
staff of inspectors of schools of nursing 
in New York State. 


NUTRITION 


Professor Henry C. Sherman re- 
ported some experiments on the capac- 
ity of the animal body for the storage of 
the A vitamin, and the effect of the 
presence or absence of the A vitamin 
in the diet of the mother upon the A 
vitamin content of her offspring’s body, 
at the meeting of the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine on 
January 16. 

Professor Mary S. Rose and Miss 
Grace MacLeod attended the meetings 
of the American Federation of Biologi- 
cal Societies in Toronto, December 
29-31, and presented two papers, one 
on “Basal Metabolism of Young Girls,” 
before the American Physiological 
Society; the other on the “Utilization of 
Calcium of Almonds by Man,” before 
the American Society of Biological 
Chemists. 

Professor Rose has been made a 
member of the governing board and 
chairman of the nutrition committee of 
the East Harlem Nursing and Health 
Demonstration recently organized for 
health work in the East Harlem dis- 
trict of New York City. The nutrition 
workers are all former Teachers College 
students. 

Miss Amalia Lautz, in charge of the 
metabolism service as dietitian at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, whose coépera- 
tion the department has enjoyed in 
connection with the course in Field 
Work in Metabolism, has resigned her 
position to succeed Miss Octavia Hall 
as dietitian at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. 

Dr. Francis G. Benedict, director of 
the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory in 
Boston, gave an illustrated lecture for 
the students of the department, de- 
scribing the work of the laboratory, on 
January 23. 

During the spring session several stu- 
dents will have an opportunity for field 
work in diabetic clinics, assisting the 
physician in charge by determining the 
character of the patient's diet and inter- 
preting the physician's instructions in 
regard to it. One student will have 
oversight of the dietary of a group of 
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children cared for by a philanthropic 
organization. Several students have 
already had the privilege of working 
under the direction of the nutrition 
supervisor of the A. I. C. P. Commu- 
nity House on Mott Street, assisting in 
the work with prenatal cases and pre- 
school children. One has also been 
assisting in the organization and con- 
duct of a children’s nutrition class at 
the Federation Settlement on East 
106th Street. This class is interesting 
in that the mothers have a cooking 
class while the children are having their 
lesson, and the children are served the 
food prepared by their own mothers at 
the close of their lesson. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


No gathering at Teachers College 
this year has surpassed in interest that 
on Negro education held Thursday 
evening, December 14, under the aus- 
pices of the Rural Club. The Hampton 
Quartet was at its best on this occasion 
and thoroughly delighted the large 
audience in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. So too, did Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Kamba Simango, our African students, 
who have done so much during the last 
three years to interpret Africa to 
America. The native music, exhibit of 
handicrafts, dramatic story-telling, and 
unique culture, revealed through sev- 
eral numbers by Mr. and Mrs. Simango, 
proved a great surprise to those who 
have been taught to think of Africa 
only as a “dark continent.” Equally 
surprising in many of its revelations 
was the able lecture on “The Negro in 
Africa and America” by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, New York City, and for- 
merly specialist in Negro education for 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Jones has just returned from a 
25,000 mile trip through Africa, and is 
commonly regarded as a world author- 
ity on questions of Negro education 
both at home and abroad. Mr. Jackson 
Davis of Richmond, Va., field agent for 
the General Education Board, spoke 
briefly on the activities of his Board for 
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the advancement of Negro education in 
southern states. Professor Paul Mon- 
roe presided and introduced the speak- 
ers. 

The Journal of Rural Education, 
which is the official publication of the 
department of rural education of the 
National Education Association, is this 
year being edited by Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn of Teachers College. Pro- 
fessor Mabel Carney is acting as busi- 
ness manager until March 1. 

The Rural Club of Teachers College 
is taking an active part in the new 
movement looking toward the federa- 
tion on a national basis of all rural 
clubs in normal schools and agricul- 
tural colleges. At the meeting of the 
American Country Life Association, 
held here in November, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to direct this 
movement, of which Professor W. J. 
Campbell, of the Y. M. C. A. College in 
Springfield, Mass., is chairman, and 
Mr. Charles E. Myers, president of 
the Rural Club of Teachers College, is 
secretary. 

Professor Carney has filled lecture 
engagements recently before the state 
teachers’ associations of Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Connecticut, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. Professor Dunn has ad- 
dressed the state associations in Maine, 
Rhode Island, and Maryland, and also 
the county meetings in Hampden 
County, Mass., Hunterdon County, 
N. J., and Chester and Lebanon Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. 

A very valuable bulletin on Educa- 
tive Equipment for Rural Schools which 
was prepared by Professor Dunn is 
available from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, for 25 cents 
per copy. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During the spring session Professor 
Stephen S. Colvin, who has just come 
to Teachers College from Brown Uni- 
versity, is giving for the students of 
secondary education a course on stand- 
ard tests and measurements for high 
schools. 
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The students in the major profes- 
sional course of the department have 
recently done field work on records at 
the Hackensack High School, on class- 
room management at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, and on the social- 
ized recitation at the Washington Irv- 
ing High School, the two latter in New 
York City. 

During the spring session the depart- 
ment will use for a few students prepar- 
ing for teaching positions, the Wiscon- 
sin plan of training. These students 
will enroll as regular members of high- 
school classes at Horace Mann School, 
prepare and recite the lessons with the 
pupils, act as coaching teachers, and 
assist in whatever other ways may seem 
advisable. 

In School Science and Mathematics 
for January, 1923, is an article by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs entitled 
“Naive Questions and Science Teach- 
ing.” Professor Briggs delivered two 
addresses in December before the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association at Colum- 
bus. 

The Secondary Group at its regular 
meetings this year has been addressed 
by Principal Morton Snyder, of the 
Scarborough School, on “What the 
West Can Teach the East about 
Secondary Education”; by Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner, secretary of the General 
Education Board, on “The Present 
Status of Secondary Education”; and 
by Head-Master Walter R. Marsh, of 
St. Paul’s School, on “The College 
Entrance Examination Board and Its 
Work.” At the January meeting a dis- 
cussion of Dr. Flexner’s address was 
led by Principal Allen, of the Brooklyn 
Preparatory Country Day School, 
Principal Harold G. Campbell, of the 
Flushing High School, and Principal 
James D. Dillingham, of the Newtown 
High School. 

A survey of the educational work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in New York is being conducted by the 
Institute of Educational Research of 
the College. Professors F. W. Johnson 
and E. K. Fretwell are members of the 
survey staff, the former as director in 


charge. An article entitled “Supervi- 
sion of Instruction” by Professor F. W. 
Johnson appeared in the December, 
1922, number of The School Review. 

Miss Edith Barnard and Miss Wil- 
lian Watson Beaumont together with 
five or six of the members of the course 
for advisers of women and girls attended 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Miss Lillian Locke of the depart- 
ment spoke before the Columbia 
Dames on the subject of dress, and to 
the freshmen group of Teachers Col- 
lege on the subject of personal appear- 
ance. 

Mrs. Evelyn Tobey spent some time 
during the Christmas vacation in 
Alabama giving demonstrations to ex- 
tension workers. 

Miss Laura I. Baldt spoke to the 
home economics section of the Mary- 
land State Teachers’ Association in 
December on “New Developments in 
Teaching Clothing,” and also to the 
home economics section of the Wom- 
en’s Club of New Rochelle on the 
subject of the “Well Dressed Woman.” 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Mr. Henry Carr Pearson, principal, 
has been on leave of absence for the 
months of January and February. He 
spent his time in Florida. 

At the elementary school assembly 
on January 11, Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes spoke to the elementary school 
on “Our Wild Animal Neighbors.” He 
told stories most delightfully of his 
black bear and red fox and showed 
lantern slides of these animals. 

At an assembly of the entire school 
on January 16, Dr. Benjamin Andrews 
of Teachers College spoke in connection 
with Thrift Week. 

The February meeting of the Parents 
Association took the form of an open 
day for patrons on February 12. An 
evening meeting last spring, when 














HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


pupils demonstrated certain of their 
activities which were of general inter- 
est, brought the request that an oppor- 
tunity be given again this year to see 
all the children at work; in fact, this is 
promising to become an annual occur- 
rence at the school. The parents ob- 
served typical class-room work in the 
grades and in the various high-school 
departments. A holiday on which the 
school would be in session was chosen, 
so that both fathers and mothers might 
have an opportunity to visit, and also 
in order that the children of the lower 
grades might take part. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Through the courtesy of Mr. John T. 
Van Sant, acting head of the mathe- 
matics department, a very interesting 
meeting of the mathematics teachers 
of the Lincoln School, the Horace Mann 
School, and the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, was held at the dormitory 
on the evening of January 5. In addi- 
tion to the teachers of these schools, 
there were present as special guests, 
Dean Russell, Dr. Smith, Professor 
Upton, Dr. Strayer, Mr. Walsh of the 
Woodmere School, and Mr. Warren of 
the Marquand School. The discus- 
sion after the dinner took the form of a 
consideration of various kinds of mathe- 
matical tests now being used or devised 
in the three schools. The whole even- 
ing proved to be a most profitable one. 
During the month of February, a simi- 
lar meeting was held for the teachers of 
science in the three schools, who met 
as the guests of Mr. C. C. Tillinghast, 
at the principal's cottage. 

Mr. William J. Nagle, head of the 
department of Latin, who has been on 
leave of absence, returned to work at 
the beginning of January. Mr. Milton 
M. Smith, head of the department of 
English, who has also been on leave of 
absence for study in England, took up 
his work at school again on the first of 
February. 

Several interesting experiments are 
being carried on, based on the results 
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of the intelligence tests given at the 
beginning of the year. These experi- 
ments are taking the form of trying to 
determine to how great a degree 
superior teaching can overcome the 
handicap of a low I. Q. 

Several members of the faculty of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys 
attended the meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, held at Wilmington, Del., 
in the early winter. The main topic 
under discussion at these meetings, 
moral education, was of particular in- 
terest to the men who attended, inas- 
much as definite attempts are being 
made at the Boys’ School to list the 
factors making directly for moral 
training, and to check the results of 
each, as far as it is possible to segregate 
and measure such results. 

On the evening of January 12, a 
most successful “fathers’ dinner” was 
held in the dining room of the school. 
Justice Richard H. Mitchell, president 
of the Fathers’ Association, presided at 
this meeting, which took the form of a 
general discussion of the plans and 
policies of the school. At this meeting 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, and plans made for another 
dinner meeting to be held in the 
spring. 

A most interesting and successful 
dramatic performance was held in the 
library of the school the latter part of 
November, under the direction of Mr. 
William H. Blake of the English de- 
partment. One of the interesting feat- 
ures of the evening was the reading by 
Shirley Peck of an original one-act 
play, written as a part of a regular 
English assignment, by Richard Unter- 
meyer. 

The library committee, composed of 
boys from the upper forms, has been 
active during the year in various ways, 
under the direction of Miss Jessie F. 
Brainard, the school’s librarian. Just 
at present this committee is planning 
for an afternoon social event for the 
purpose of interesting as many as 
possible in the work of the library, and 
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also for the purpose of raising some 
funds for the purchase of books and 
other equipment for the library which 
cannot be taken care of out of the 
regular library fund. 

The Boys’ School has again this 
year been glad to give a scholarship 
to a boy in the Hampton Institute. 
Letters received from the recipient of 
the scholarship seem to prove that our 
money and interest are going to one 
who is most appreciative. 

The Boys’ School, in addition to 
maintaining its own fund, the Eliza- 
beth Wheelock Fund, has made fre- 
quent contributions to philanthropic 
causes of one sort or another, particu- 
larly the fund for the restoration of the 
library at the University of Louvain. 

Mr. John D. Neitz, special assistant 
at the Boys’ School, is engaged in de- 
veloping certain standard tests in 
mathematics. Any one who is inter- 
ested in this general field is invited to 
communicate with him to find out the 
sort of work he is doing. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Various school exercises were held 
at the school during the week preced- 
ing the Christmas recess. On Decem- 
ber 21, there was a children’s Christ- 
mas party, at which a puppet play en- 
titled “Agamemnon, Have You Fed the 
Elephant?” which had been prepared by 
pupils, was presented. On Friday, 
December 22, a program of Christmas 
music was given by pupils, and a Christ- 
mas play entitled “The Star Which 
They Saw” which had been prepared 
by one of the classes and was designed 
to set forth the ideals of peace in the 
world was ably presented in the assem- 
bly-room of the school. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner of the Gen- 
eral Education Board addressed the 
Parents-Teachers Association at a meet- 
ing held at the school on Friday even- 
ing, January 12. His topic was “The 
Factors of School Success.” This ad- 
dress will be printed for distribution as 
one of the school pamphlets. 

The new rest room for women, on the 


first floor of the building, was formally 
opened by a tea on Friday afternoon, 
January 23. Mrs. Rockefeller “poured” 
and all the members of the staff at- 
tended. 

The junior class of Teachers College 
presented their class play, The Charm 
School, in the assembly-room of the 
school on Thursday evening, January 
Il. 

Miss Virginia C. Bennett, instructor 
in physical education for girls, was 
married to Mr. Francis B. Whitlock 
on New Year’s day, in St. Paul's 
Chapel. Their address will be Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, South America. 


ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


The first regular meeting of the 
Administration Club was held this year 
at Dr. Strayer’s home, which will be 
open for all regular monthly gatherings. 
At this meeting was introduced Pres- 
ident Packer’s policy of having some 
live educational topic discussed for 
an hour, to be introduced by four mem- 
bers in a brief formal debate, and fol- 
lowed by general discussion. Messrs. 
Hamilton, McLure, Ross, and Howard 
debated the question of the evening,— 
“Resolved, That the Superintendent of 
Schools Should Consistently Follow 
the Principle of Compromise.” The 
discussion from the floor which followed 
was lively and based on actual case 
situations. Following this was the 
first public appearance of the “Score- 
Card Octette,” consisting (according to 
Dr. Reynolds) of Messrs. Ventilating 
System, Lighting Fixtures, Class 
Rooms, the Hot and Cold Water 
Brothers, Special Rooms, Service Sys- 
tem, and Gymnasium. The initial mus- 
ical efforts were pronounced promising. 

At the second meeting, held Decem- 
ber 15, the evening’s topic was “Re- 
solved, That the Permanency of a 
Democracy Demands That All Chil- 
dren of Elementary School Age Be 
Educated in the Public Schools.” 
Messrs. Meese and Proctor defended 
the affirmative, with Messrs. Deans 
and Weersing, the negative. Dis- 




















STUDENTS’ EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


cussion from the floor indicated con- 
siderable interest in the question and 
centered about the proper function of 
private, parochial, and public schools 
in a proper scheme of universal educa- 
tion in a democracy. The Administra- 
tion Club Songsters later entertained 
under the direction of the chorister, 
C. Miller. The lady members staged 
a short, amusing “moving picture” 
entertainment in real life. 

The Christmas party, held in the 
kindergarten room of Teachers College 
on December 19, was the first strictly 
social affair held by the Club this year. 
It was a treat of music, readings, sea- 
sonable “presents,” and general fun for 
members, wives, and the kiddies. Real 
Christmas cheer and Christmas spirit 
pervaded the party. 

More live monthly meetings are 
ready for the new semester, with the 
big administration dinner the crown- 
ing climax of an active and helpful 
season’s work, 

The membership roll now contains 
one hundred thirty names. 


SECONDARY CLUB 


The organization meeting of the 
Secondary Club was held in the middle 
of October. Dean Russell addressed 
the meeting and the members were 
privileged to hear an illuminating dis- 
course that went right to the heart of 
one of the outstanding problems in the 
field of secondary education. The elec- 
tion of officers for the current year fol- 
lowed and resulted in the choice of 
the following persons: President, Mr. 
W. F. Dyde; vice-president, Miss 
Helen F. Weeks; secretary, Miss Laura 
Matson; treasurer, Mr. Lee Hunt. 

Hallowe'en found the Club ready to 
enjoy itself in a manner appropriate to 
the occasion. Get-acquainted games, 
witches, fortune telling, bobbing for 
apples, driving the recalcitrant turtle, 
and a supper of doughnuts and cider 
occupied the early part of the evening, 
and songs around the open fire brought 
it to a fitting close. The committees 
which had charge of various parts of 
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the evening’s entertainment are to be 
congratulated. 

After some discussion of various lines 
of activity, the Club has decided to at- 
tempt during the year a coérdinated 
program of meetings, which will focus 
attention upon the organization of the 
subject matter of the secondary field in 
harmony with the principles of second- 
ary education which have become crys- 
tallized in the past five years. 

With this end in view, Dr. H. O. 
Rugg of the Lincoln School was good 
enough to address the November meet- 
ing on the subject, “How Shall We 
Reorganize the High-School Program?” 
His address proved a very stimulating 
introduction to the proposed series of 
meetings to follow. The meeting closed 
with a regular jolly-up with which the 
Secondary Club always plans to season 
the intellectual pabulum of its gather- 
ings. 

In December, the Club was privi- 
leged to hear Dr. Arthur Dean of the 
department of vocational education 
speak on the topic, “The Junior and 
Senior High School as Seen from the 
Outside.” Dr. Dean illustrated his 
remarks with an elliptical diagram rep- 
resenting the educational progress of 
the individual from the cradle to the 
grave and pointed out the sections of 
the path proper to vocational educa- 
tion and training. A lively discussion 
followed the lecture. 

In addition to the regular meetings 
small groups of the club members have 
been doing things together as the spirit 
moved them—a brisk hike along the 
Palisades with a campfire supper, or a 
day at Bear Mountain, for example. 
During the intermission between the 
winter and spring sessions some went 
to see Hamlet, while others attended a 
supper at a famous restaurant in 
Chinatown. 


STUDENTS’ EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
The Students’ Executive Council of 
Teachers College grew out of the need 


for a clearing house organization 
through which the various student 
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activities could be coérdinated and 


unified. It has been in existence for 
a number of years and is made up 
of representatives from the various 
schools and clubs and a committee 
from the faculty. 

For the year 1922-1923, the mem- 
bership of the Council is as follows: 
Mr. J. R. McLure, president, repre- 
senting the School of Education; Miss 
Florence Gibb, vice-president, repre- 
senting the School of Practical Arts; 
Mr. A. M. Proctor, secretary-treasurer, 
representing the School of Education; 
Miss Frances Yost, representing the 
School of Practical Arts; Miss Lucetta 
Daniell, Miss Julia Gethman, and Dr. 
E. K. Fretwell, a committee from the 
faculty; Miss Grace Ely, Miss Janet 
Marchant, Miss Janet Ward, and Miss 
Emily Brown, representing the senior, 
junior, sophomore, and freshman class- 
es respectively in the Undergraduate 
Council; and Mr. George Howard, 
representing the Graduate Club. 

The Council meets twice a month. 
The big event of the year is the student 
mass meeting held early in the Fall 
each year. At this meeting the various 
clubs and organizations of the college 
are introduced to the students and 
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their purposes and plans are explained. 
The Council also undertakes the pub- 
lication of the Weekly Bulletin, a 
small sheet of announcements and use- 
ful information, which this year is 
edited by Mr. H. C. McKown. 

Dime dances are for many of the 
students an attractive feature of the 
students’ activities. These are held 
under the auspices of the Council every 
Friday afternoon in the Thompson 
Gymnasium. The attendance at these 
dances is well beyond one hundred. 

One of the chief functions of the 
Council has been acting as the agent 
of the student body in raising annually 
$800 for the support of a professorship 
of education in Canton Christian 
College, Canton, China. It has been 
the custom to raise these funds by 
means of a spring festival. 

The principal accomplishment of the 
Council this year has been the in- 
augurating of a plan for the consolida- 
tion of the business affairs of all the 
student clubs in one office, and em- 
ploying a full-time secretary for this 
work. The committee arranging these 
plans is composed of Miss Gibb, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Proctor, Miss Daniell, 
and Dr. Fretwell. 
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ALUMNI CONFERENCES IN 
HONOR OF DEAN RUSSELL 


As the March number of THE 
RECORD goes to press, final arrange- 
ments are being made for the Alumni 
Conferences, to be held at Teachers 
College on February 21 and 22, which 
are to deal with the theme—“Educa- 
tional Growth in America during the 
Past Twenty-Five Years and the Con- 
tribution of Teachers College.” The 
conferences are to be held in honor of 
Dean Russell on his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as dean of Teachers College. 
The usual departmental meetings will 
not be held. In their place the con- 
ferences will consist of four parts. 

On Wednesday, February 21, the 
business meetings of the Association 
will be held. The Alumni Council 
dinner will be served at The Collegiate 
Club, 306 West rogth Street, at 6.00 
Pp. M. To this dinner are invited as 
guests of the Association, Dean Rus- 
sell, the alumni trustees, the officers of 
the Association, and representatives 
from the local Teachers College clubs. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Association will be held the same even- 
ing in the Horace Mann Auditorium at 
8:00 Pp. M. This meeting will be pre- 
sided over by Miss Lida Lee Tall, 
president of the Association, and 
principal of the State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. The report of the retiring 
alumni trustee, Dr. Lida B. Earhart, 
professor of elementary education at 
the University of Nebraska, will be 
read by Miss Roxana Steele, director 
of practice at the State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., in the absence of Dr. 
Earhart. A report of the work of the 
Association during the year will be 
given by Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, the 
field secretary. Following these reports 


there will be presented a contrast 
between the old and the new in teacher 
training. The Honorable Mason S. 
Stone, formerly commissioner of edu- 
cation for the State of Vermont, will 
present in an address “The First 
Normal School in America.” Following 
this, Dr. John A. H. Keith, principal 
of the State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa., will address the Association on 
the topic, “Some Outstanding Factors 
in Normal School Education To-day.” 
This contrast of the old and the new in 
teacher training will be of especial in- 
terest to the Association in its celebra- 
tion of Dean Russell’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

The morning conference on Thurs- 
day, February 22, will be held in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium at 10 
o'clock. The program will be made up 
of speakers from among the alumni of 
the College. Dr. E. C. Broome, su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
will preside. The following alumni of 
the College will give addresses dealing 
with the general theme of the con- 
ferences: Dr. G. H. Reavis, dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss 
Mary Pennell, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser, director of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Miss Anne D. Blitz, dean of women, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Dr. Paul Monroe and Dr. Franklin T. 
Baker will be the guests of honor at 
this conference. At the conclusion of 
the addresses, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, 
professor of education at the University 
of North Carolina, will speak in appre- 
ciation of the twenty-five years of 
service which Dr. Monroe has given to 
Teachers College. Dr. Clyde Furst, 
secretary of the Carnegie Foundation, 
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New York City, will then present the 
twenty-five years of service which Dr. 
Baker has given to the College. 

The afternoon conference on Thurs- 
day will be held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium at 2.30 o’clock. This pro- 
gram will be presided over by Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education for the State of New York, 
and a former trustee of the College. 
The addresses will be given by the 
following men who are not alumni, but 
who have been in touch with the work 
of Teachers College during the past 
twenty-five years: Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 
chancellor of New York University, 
New York City; Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
president of the General Education 
Board, New York City; Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education, New York 
City; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, com- 
missioner of education for the State of 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, author and publicist, editor of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

The climax of the conference will be 
the anniversary dinner given to Dean 
Russell at the Hotel Commodore on 
Thursday evening. At this dinner the 
trustees and the faculty, the alumni, 
students and friends of the College 
will meet to express their affection and 
respect for Dean Russell. The toast- 
master of the evening will be Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The speakers at the 
dinner will be as follows: Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University; Mr. Frank R. Chambers, 
trustee of Teachers College; Miss 
Christina Stael von Holstein of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, representing the stu- 
dents of Teachers College; Mr. Zenos 
E. Scott, superintendent of schools, 
Louisville, Ky., representing the alum- 
ni; Dr. Margaret E. Noonan, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, New 
York University, representing the 
alumnae; Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
professor of educational psychology, 
Teachers College; and Dean James E. 
Russell. 

Invitations to the conferences have 
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been sent to 25,000 alumni. Plans 
have been made for the largest reunion 
of former students in the history of 
Teachers College. A full report of 
these conferences, including the ad- 
dresses, will appear in the May number 
of THE RECORD. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 
AT CLEVELAND 


The annual Teachers College dinner 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association is to 
be held at Cleveland, on Wednesday 
evening, February 28, in the Rainbow 
Room of the Winton Hotel. Dean 
Russell will be present, and as this year 
marks his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
dean of Teachers College, the dinner 
will be especially significant. The 
arrangements for the dinner are, as 
usual, under the direction of Dr. 
George Drayton Strayer who announces 
the following list of speakers: Toast- 
master, Mr. J. H. Bentley, superinten- 
dent of schools, Duluth, Minn.; 
alumni speakers: Mr. J. H. Beveridge, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, 
Neb., and president of the Department 
of Superintendence, Professor Ernest 
Horn of the University of Iowa, and 
Miss Estaline Wilson, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Toledo; faculty 
representatives: Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale, Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick, and Professor Arthur I. Gates. 
Dean Russell will give the final address. 


MR. BEVERIDGE, PRESIDENT 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


Mr. J. H. Beveridge is president of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 
The annual meeting of the department 
will be held in Cleveland the last week 
in February. 

Mr. Beveridge is superintendent of 
schools in Omaha, Neb. He is an alum- 
nus of Teachers College and received 
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the degree of Master of Arts in 1912. 
During the summer session of 1922, 
Superintendent Beveridge gave courses 
in the department of administration at 
Teachers College. 


MR. SHANKLAND, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

Mr. S. T. Shankland, formerly super- 
intendent of the Andrew Institute for 
Girls, Willoughby, Ohio, has been 
appointed secretary of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Mr. Shank- 
land is an alumnus of Teachers College. 
He received the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1918. 


MR. FRED ENGELHARDT 
ASSISTANT DEAN, UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Mr. Fred Engelhardt, formerly di- 
rector of the department of adminis- 
tration in the State Department of 
Education, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed assistant dean of the College 
of Arts at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Engelhardt is a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, and received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Teachers College in 
1915. He entered service during the 
war, and left the service with the rank 
of major. He has been principal of 
Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y., 
and a member of the State Depart- 
ment of Education of New York. 


THE ALUMNI ELECTIONS 


The response from the members of 
the Alumni Association in the coming 
election of officers has been most grati- 
fying. The largest number of votes in 
the history of the Association has been 
cast. This indication of interest in the 
affairs of the Association together with 
the rapidly increasing membership is 
proof of the increased importance of the 
Association in the minds of former stu- 
dents. 
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Nearly 1500 memberships have been 
received during the past two months. 

An announcement of the election re- 
sults will be published in the next num- 
ber of THE REcorD. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


At the Hotel Clark in Los Angeles on 
Thursday, December 21, about one 
hundred former students of Teachers 
College entertained Dr. Frank M. 
McMurry at a breakfast. Dr. Mc- 
Murry who was in Los Angeles for the 
purpose of speaking before the South- 
ern Teachers’ Association welcomed 
this opportunity to meet with former 
students and bring them a message 
from the College. 


ERIE CLUB 


The newly organized Teachers Col- 
lege Club of Erie, Pa. gave a luncheon 
on November 18 at the Shrine Club, 
Erie, at which forty-five members were 
present. 

Mr. John C. Diehl, superintendent of 
schools of Erie, spoke on “The Why of 
a Teachers College Club.” Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, the guest of honor, told 
what was happening at Columbia, and 
then gave an address on “Some Impres- 
sions of English Education.” 

The meeting was a decided success. 
The club elected as its president Mrs. 
A. C. Sies, of the Erie Normal School. 


MARYLAND CLUB MEETS 


The Maryland Teachers College Club 
took occasion during the State Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting to get to- 
gether at dinner on December 1 at the 
Caswell Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The general program for the evening 
forbade more than a short time to- 
gether, but the full amount of enthusi- 
asm expressed itself during that time. 
A program of song accompanied the 
dinner and short talks were given by 
Dr. Burnham, department of rural edu- 
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cation, Western Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Dr. Cook, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Mary- 
land; and Professor Wilhelmina Spohr 
of Teachers College. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


An enthusiastic meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Teachers College 
Club was held at the Evergreen Inn, 
Marquette, Mich., in connection with 
the fall meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Educational Association. Thirty-four 
Teachers College students, all mem- 
bers of the Club, sat down to dinner 
with Dr. Clifford Woody of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as guest of honor. 
At the end of the dinner, Dr. Woody 
gave a splendid address on “The Teach- 
ers College Spirit.” Plans were dis- 
cussed for the next meeting of the Club 
and a goal of one hundred members was 
set for the Club to achieve. The offi- 
cers of the Club for this year are as 
follows: President, Mr. De Forest 
Stull of the Northern State Normal 
College, Marquette; vice-president, 
Miss Mary Williams, public school 
supervisor, Marquette; secretary, Miss 
Margaret Gable, critic teacher, North- 
ern State Normal College, Marquette; 
treasurer, Miss Sydney Harring, critic 
teacher, Northern State Normal Col- 
lege, Marquette. 


VIRGINIA CLUB 


The Virginia alumni met for a 
Thanksgiving dinner, during the con- 
vention of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association. This has become an an- 
nual event, which is much enjoyed by 
visiting teachers, and by those who live 
in Richmond. The dinner was held 
on November 30 at the Richmond Ho- 
tel. There were fifty-six alumni pres- 
ent, including their guests, Dr. and 
Mrs. William Heard Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College. 

Mr. W. M. H. Adams of Richmond 
presided in the absence of the president, 
Mr. R. K. Hoke, who arrived too late 
to perform that duty. 
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The speaker of the evening, Dr. Kil- 
patrick, gave first a brief summary of 
the latest news from Teachers College, 
which included an account of the prog- 
ress already made on the new library 
building. He then told of his interest- 
ing visit to England, giving his impres- 
sions of the two types of English schools 
which most resemble ours. 

The officers who had served during 
the past year, Mr. R. K. Hoke and 
Miss Jessie B. Haynes, declined re- 
election, and Miss Charlotte D. Wray 
was elected president, and Miss Marion 
S. Hanckel, secretary-treasurer for 
1923. Both officers teach in Rich- 
mond. 


WEST VIRGINIA CLUB 


The West Virginia Teachers College 
Club had its annual meeting and din- 
ner at the time of the meeting of the 
State Educational Association at 
Charleston, W. Va., on November 16. 

The final organization was com- 
pleted, and the constitution was pre- 
sented and adopted. Twenty-six char- 
ter members were reported. 

Ninety-seven members were pres- 
ent. A great deal of enthusiasm and 
interest in Teachers College was 
shown. The officers elected for this 
year are: President, Mr. T. E. Shea, 
East Bank; vice-president, Mr. Be- 
sancon, principal, High School, Wells- 
burg; secretary, Miss Olive Whiting, 
Charleston, 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Notes from the field which tell of the 
spirit and ideals of Teachers College at 
work in the world come to us from the 
far corners of the globe. The following 
are of interest. 

Mary Carleton, a former student in 
the department of religious education, 
writes from Foochow, China: 

“Siong-Iu-Dong is an institutional 
church having many activities center- 
ing about it. This year we decided to 
have a province-wide educational ex- 
hibit. The purpose of the exhibit was 
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to arouse the interest of the public in 
education and to show the relation be- 
tween school and society. The week 
set for the exhibit happened to be just 
the time when the anti-Christian move- 
ment was strongest. Its adherents 
tried to hinder the success of the 
exhibit by distributing circulars and by 
other means but instead they aroused 
the interest of the people. Even the 
Shanghai papers gave space to an 
account. 

“The school exhibits were arranged 
according to grades and included those 
from the kindergarten up through the 
university. It was very interesting to 
compare the work of mission and 
government schools of the same grade 
and it makes us respect each other’s 
efforts to see some of the things that 
are being done by each. 

“The Industrial School had a beauti- 
ful exhibit of their embroideries and 
artificial flowers, the School of Seri- 
culture showed the apparatus for 
obtaining the silk from the silk worm, 
the Vernacular High School exhibited 
furniture and bamboo work, the School 
of Forestry had a very interesting 
exhibit of sample pieces of wood found 
in this province as well as seeds and 
foliage. The exhibits from the Schools 
for the Blind always attract attention 
and it added to the interest to have two 
blind boys demonstrating. One could 
go on mentioning special things of 
interest but there is not space. I just 
want to say that from the schools and 
institutions there were 5894 articles 
received, and among them some from 
Chinese schools in the Philippine Islands 
and from Singapore. 

“One room was fitted up to represent 
a simple but pleasant model dining 
room with screen covers to keep the 
flies from the dishes. There were two 
sets of dishes for each person. Another 
room was especially to interest people 
in baby welfare and was the room we 
have been using all winter for our baby 
baths. Life size Billy in a baby’s pen 
and the simple things a baby needs to 
keep well, together with proper play 
things, were very much appreciated. 


These two rooms were in charge of 
nurses who could explain all the health 
charts. Many women were glad of an 
opportunity to sit and listen. 

“In another place Christian books 
were shown. Among them was a case 
in which Bibles from all countries were 
open at the same place and also a copy 
of the Bible that was presented to the 
Empress Dowager. 

“About 9000 people saw the exhibit 
during the five days. One hundred and 
twenty-five men and women outside of 
our own staff helped us. 

“Those representing the Fukien Edu- 
cational Commission said that never 
before in this province had an exhibi- 
tion been given that had been so well 
organized and so comprehensive. Gen- 
eral Li’s representative said, ‘I con- 
gratulate you for doing a great thing 
for the people of this province in 
arousing their educational interests.’ 

“One of the great values of the exhibit 
was that it gave Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and non-Christians an op- 
portunity to work together for an 
entire week.” 


C. T. Loram, a member of the 
Native Affairs Commission of Pretoria, 
South Africa, who took his Ph.D. at 
Teachers College in 1916, writes as 
follows, in a personal letter to Dr. 
T. H. Eaton of Cornell University: 

“I am in a most interesting but per- 
plexing work. We are a commission of 
three consisting of one senator, one 
member of the legislative assembly, 
and myself, set to the task of building 
up a native policy for this country 
where there are six million blacks as 
against one and a half million whites. 

“At present we are busy preparing 
legislation for the coming session of 
parliament. Smuts is our minister, and 
as he is the brightest mind in the world 
to-day, the job of getting matter ready 
for him is most exciting. He is no 
respecter of persons, and when he 
carpets one, as he did me the other day, 
it is not pleasant. I wish I had even 
one tenth of his quickness in sizing up 
a situation, 
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“A further job which has fallen to us 
has been to report on the Bondelzwarts 
Rebellion in South West Africa. I 
believe the matter has become known 
even in your land, how these Hotten- 
tots in this mandated territory rebelled 
and were suppressed by a punitive 
expedition. The League of Nations is 
vitally interested and our report must 
be handed in next week. Personally I 
have found the writing of this report 
the most difficult thing that I have 
ever attempted to do. The evidence of 
the one hundred and _ thirty-three 
witnesses covers over twelve hundred 
pages and the fate of many seems 
involved. I am really scared by the 
bigness of the issues. The collection of 
the evidence took us to the country for 
two months. It is a dry, sandy place, 
not unlike your own Arizona. 

“This is a job in which one can be as 
busy as one wants to, and I find all my 
time taken up. I have a big book on 
the South African native on the 
stocks, but I do not know when I shall 
be able to get at it again. I am accumu- 


lating material all the time, but the 
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setting of it out will need six months’ 
leave. I still get a good deal to do in the 
way of school work. I am one of the 
governors of our native university and 
of the biggest high school in the coun- 
try, and all the native educational 
work of the Union Government comes 
my way. I have just finished a tax 
measure for native education. I think 
that Dr. Strayer would be interested, 
for it was to allow the details of educa- 
tion to remain with the provinces (our 
equivalent of your states) and yet to 
require the central government to 
provide the money and to set up the 
general conditions on which the money 
would be given. 

“I am naturally more interested in 
anthropology and sociology now than 
in straight education. I am sending 
you a syllabus of some lectures which I 
am giving in connection with the 
University of Capetown. You may see 
some Dewey and McMurry in them, 
but the law and administration is 
becoming my chief interest. I have no 
doubt, however, that I shall go back to 
teaching before I die.” 





